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Hydraulic Steel Building for 
The Gardner Wire Company, 
Chicago, 25 feet long, 25 feet 
wide and 10 feet high. 








Hydraulic Steel Building for 
The Sinclair Oil Refining Com- 
pany, Chicago, 160 feet long, 
40 feet wide and 20 feet high. 
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Low-Cost Buildings 
—F exible to Future Needs 


Today manufacturers are economically securing one-story 
space by erecting “‘permanent yet portable” Hydraulic 
Steel Buildings. These buildings efficiently meet present 
needs, and, ‘tas business comes back,” allow of ready 
enlargement or change at minimum cost. 


The Gardner Wire Company of Chicago wanted a building 
for Japanning ovens—a fireproof and weather-tight structure 
that could be readily enlarged. ‘They bought a Hydraulic 
Steel Building which meets their needs perfectly. They 
erected it in two and one-half days. They can quickly 
lengthen it or change it. 

Hydraulic Steel Buildings come in widths up to 120 feet 
(clear spans up to 60 feet)—any lengths in multiples of 24% 
feet. From “little to big’ they are economically serving 
industry. Among the scores of users are: 


Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. - Brockport, N. Y. 


B. F. Avery & Son - - Louisville, Ky. 
Bay Oil Company -~— - - Sandusky, Ohio 
Muncie Gear Works ~~ - - Muncie, Indiana 


Philippi Blanket Mills 


Standard Oil Company 


- Philippi, W. Va. 
- Cleveland, Ohio 


We would appreciate the opportunity of pointing out 
how Hydraulic Steel Buildings may economically take care 
of your present needs and allow for ready expansion and 
adjustment as your business grows. 


THE HYDRAULIC STEELCRAFT COMPANY 
of THE HYDRAULIC STEEL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Singer Building Fisher Building Book Building 
Atlanta Richmond, Va. St. Louis 
Rhodes Building American National Bank Building Commercial Building 
Indianapolis Memphis Philadelphia 
Public Savings Building 70 West Colorado Ave. Land Title Building 
New Orleans Dallas Cincinnati 
Where Howard Meets Constance 1806 Main Street 206 West Court St 
Omaha Lansing, Mich. 
602 Paxton Building 400-406 East Michigan Ave. 
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Speeding up Turn-over 


One remedy tor narrowed profit margins lies in quicker turn- 
over. Realizing this, executives in nearly every line of busi- 
ness are working out new delivery schedules—both to hasten 


movement of stock and to satisty the demands of customers. 


Too otten the time thus saved is lost again in distant freight 
houses or terminal yards, because shippers lack an effective 
means ot following and facilitating the processes of delivery 


and collection. 


Such a means the Irving's Bill-of-Lading. service provides. 
Shipments delayed for any reason are traced and expedited. 
Consignees are notified of arrivals. Dratts are presented 
by messenger every day in every corner of Manhattan. Out- 
of-town collections are made by banking correspondents on 
the spot. ‘Time-saving in all banking operations is the 


Irving's contribution to your money-saving program. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 





1851-1921: SEVFNTY YEARS A BUSINESS BANKA 








The Nation’s Business is published on the 25th of every month by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. Subscription price $3.00 a year; $5.00 two years; $7.50 three years; 25 cents a copy. 
Canadian subscription price $3.50 a year; 30 cents a copy. Foreign subscription price $4.00 a year; 40 cents a copy. 
Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920, at the Post, Office at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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. T. LOUIS has all of the advantages of a seaport, with a down-stream haul on the Mississippi River and 
out through the Gulf of Mexico. It also is the center of the country’s inland shipping activities. Goods 
loaded into a box car at a plant in St. Louis for river shipment is delivered to any port at water rates. This 

offers a tremendous opportunity for Cuban, Pan-American and International trade. 


St. Louis manufacturers ship on one bill of lading St. Louis’ $1,000,000 municipal docks and ware- 
houses are being extended as needed to meet all 
trafhe requirements. Shipments of heavy, bulky 
commodities can be transported economically and 


to the ports of the world via U. S. Government river 


service at 20% under rail rates. They also ship to 


two-thirds of the United States with a shorter freight promptly by water from St. Louis to domestic and 
haul than any other big industrial center. foreign ports. 


Efficient transportation facilities and economical freight charges from St. Louis the center—instead of from the 
edge of things—are big factors in reducing selling prices. 


Send today for our booklet, “St. Louis as a Manufacturing Center.” 


General Secretary St. Louis Chamber of Commerce st. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Through the » 
Editors Spectacles 





OT LONG since there came into this 
N ofice one of those patent touch-the- 
button plans for relieving industrial depres- 
son. Its simplicity was engaging: Let 
everyone spend, during a certain week, twenty 
dollars over and above what would be spent 
normally. ‘Thus there would be injected into 
the channels of trade the immense stimulus 
of billions and business would jump straight- 
way into its old prosperity stride! 

It occurred to us that this artificial virus 
might stimulate prices to higher levels and 
act as an automatic brake on buying—sup- 
posing, of course, that the plan could be put 
into operation. But we thought we’d make 
sure, so we asked George E. Roberts, of the 
National City Bank, what he thought of it. 
And he told us: 


It is a favorite dream under existing condi- 
tions that by simply passing the word around 
the wheels of business can be started. It never 
materializes. Business will start up gradually 
as readjustments, which are necessary, are ac- 
complished. I have been writing laboriously 
for nearly a year to show that industry was 
out of balance, the entire wage level in manu- 
facturing industries and in transportation be- 
ing too high in comparison with the prices 
of raw materials and all agricultural products. 
We are not going to have good times until 
all the industries are back on approximately 
the same level of value. 


The pamphlet which contained the plan 
carried over it the heading, ‘Resumption 
Work: A Dream.” Mr. Roberts said he 
thought it appropriately headed. 


EFENDERS and detractors of the horse 

continue to offer their emphatic opinions 
a a consequence of recent letters quoted in 
these columns. Thomas H. Gordnier’s let- 
ter, to which reference was made in our 
August number, has drawn from Wayne 
Dinsmore, secretary of the Saddle Horse As- 
sociation of America, the assertion that Mr. 
Gordnier is influenced by unfavorable condi- 
tions in his own commumty, and does not 
regard the situation as a whole. He sends 
with his letter a newspaper report of a speech 
tobe made to the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce in Kansas City, in which he said: 
The farmers in eight States, Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas. 
Missouri, and Arkansas, sold in 1920 at least 
one horse for every fifty animals owned on 
farms; and at an average price of $100 per 
head, which is an extremely low figure for 
horses and mules sold from farms in 1920, 
the sales of surplus animals brought into this 
territory $16,383,200, deposited to the credit 
of farmers who had such surplus animal mo- 
live power units for sale. 


Mr. Dinsmore asserts that in a recent trip 
through Canada he found the horse commonly 
use in plowing and for other farm pur- 
pses, even though tractors stood idle. As 
® answer to him, there comes to our desk 
material from the American Paper and Pulp 
Association, intended to show that motor 
tthicles cut lumber woods costs. Many ex- 
mples are given, of which the following 
may be accepted as typical: 


Stanley H. Sisson, of the Racquette River 
Paper Company, operating in northern New 
York, told of hauling 23,000 cords of 16-foot 
peeled wood 10 to 12 miles, an average of 6514 
rds per day per tractor, handling 15,000 
‘rds ig 38 days. His comparison with horse 
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equipment was as follows: One team hauling 
g cords per trip, double headers at landings, 
costing $15.50 per day, or $1.72 per cord. The 
tractor cost, on a basis of 60 cords, with two 
trips daily to landings, was $43.06 per day, 
or $.717 per cord. He, like the other woods 
superintendents, said that care in repairs and 
maintenance of tractors was vital to their suc- 
cessful operation. 

We confess to a sentimental sympathy with 
the horse in this controversy. But we are 
open to the facts. 


UR THEORY that advertising has news 
value is justified so frequently that we 
hesitate to make mention of it for fear of 
rubbing it in; but word which has just come 
to us from the Fort Wayne, Ind., Ad Club de- 
serves more than casual notice, because it 
does more than bolster a theory—it brings 
home a little lesson to the pessimist about 
business conditions. 
In our June number a page advertisement 
appeared, headed “Vision vs. Indecision.” It 
was written by A. H. Richie for the Mathews 
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Gravity Carrier Company, of Ellwood City, 
Pa., and it dealt mainly with economic con- 
ditions. As a result the Fort Wayne Ad 
Club asked Mr. Richie to repeat in person 
and expand the message he had put into that 
page. What he said there you can see for 
yourself. But he said some other good things, 
such as: Those who are predicting a panic 
this fall, with six per cent rates, when none 
came while rates were at eight per cent, are 
about as logical as those who expect a boiler 
to explode at sixty pounds pressure when it 
has successfully withstood eighty pounds; and 
the difference between economic and mental 
conditions now and eighteen months ago is 
that economic conditions have gone steadily 
forward toward prosperity, while mental 
conditions have gone as steadily in the other 
direction. 


LTHOUGH the war has so upset con- 
‘ditions that theories about cycles of 
prosperity have gone for the most part by 
the board, A. J. Sturznegger, of South Bend, 
Nebr., is still thinking about them; and he 
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Completed Buildings 
vs. Materials 


From a standpoint of economy, 
if for no other reason, in which 
would you prefer to have your 
capital invested: in materials 
which have practically no salvage 
value when nailed together, or 
building units which are com- 
pletely salvageable and have a 
high re-sale value? This is the 
question to consider when you are 
confronted with the problem of 
supplying buildings of any type. 
Buildings erected with “Circle A” 
Interchangable Units can be de- 
mounted, moved to a new loca- 
tion and again erected without 
loss and with very little expense. 
Units purchased for the construc- 
tion of a shop can be erected into 
practically any other type of build- 
ing you may require. In short. 
the use of “Circle A’’ Units is 
limited only by your building re- 
quirements. 





Such universal elasticity of use, with 
100 per cent salvageability, is not pos- 
sible in any other building system. 
And, because of this feature of elasticity, 
the “Circle A” method enables you to 
provide for a growing business and 
create more space by the simple addi- 
tion of more units. In this way a pleas- 
ing, uniform appearance of standardized 
equipment is insured and the make- 
shift of other methods eliminated. 


“Circle A” Units are factory built to the 
last detail—finished both inside and 
out—from extra high quality materials 
to give at least 20 years service. That 
you may become acquainted with “‘Cir- 
cle A” perfection in portable structures 
write for our booklet “Industrial 


Buildings.” 
The 


ALEXANDER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Unit Building Division ‘‘G”’ 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Re me oe ene 


has appealed, in a letter to this magazine, for 
information as to the status quo. He would 
like, he writes, to get a general idea of what 
our position is in the present cycle, and he 
propounds the following agenda for the dis- 
cussion: 


1. A commercial panic happened in 
did one happen in 1913? 

2. Which of the following periods do you 
regard that we are now in, and how far ad- 
vanced in that period > 

3. What was the general effect of the war on 
these periods? 

I, Commercial panic 1893—On 20-year cycle 
basis, one due again in 1913. 


1893 ; 
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II. Depression following commercial panic— | 


3 years, 1893-1896 and 1913-1916. 
III. Beginning of the 20-year cycle—Improv- 
ing times 3 years after, 1896 and 1916. 


IV. Labor better employed and prices rising | 


—4 years after commercial panic, 1897 and 
1917. 
V. Good times—s5 years after commercial 


panic, 1898 and 1919. 

VI. Public demand for stocks—6 years after 
commercial panic, 1899 and 1919. 

VII. Era of stock speculation to securities 
panic—6 to 10 years after commercial panic, 
1899—1903 and 1919-1923. 

VIII. Later securities panic to excessive pros- 
perity—1o to 12 years after commercial panic, 
1903—1909, 1906, and 1925—1926. 

IX. Excessive prosperity to waning stock 
boom—12 to 13 years after commercial panic, 
1905 and 1906 and 1925-1926. 

X. Later part of boom period—13 years after 
commercial panic, 1906 and 1926. 

XI. Stock boom ends, business now effected 
—14 to 16 years after commercial panic, 1907— 
1909 and 1927—1929. 

XII. Declining business—1892 and 1912. 

XIII. Commercial panic—Cycle starting over 
again, 


We give it up; but if our readers are bet- 
ter equipped for vaticination, we suggest that 
they communicate with Mr. Sturznegger. 


LYDE JENNINGS, managing editor of 

Automotive Industries, closely scrutiniz- 
ing the photograph illustrating Lewis E. 
Pierson’s article on foreign trade in our July 
number, noted that some big boxes of 
American exports lying unclaimed on the 
Buenos Aires docks were lettered with the 
word “Buick.” And he wrote that this was 
“a particularly unfortunate selection of a 
photograph,” because “Buick cars have not 
been in a bad way in Buenos Aires in any 
time.” 

The photograph was selected, of course, 
not because it showed Buick cars, among 
many other American commodities, but be- 
cause it forcibly illustrated one of Mr. Pier- 
son’s points about foreign trade. Mr. Jen- 
nings supports his statement about the 
Buicks by a letter which he had printed in 
his magazine from Willard T. Clark, in 
Buenos Aires, in which Mr. Clark said that 
during the season just closing the sale of 
automobiles had fallen off about two-thirds, 


and added: 


The Association of Automobile Importers in 
Buenos Aires sent some of their own employees 
to the Custom House to take count of all the 
cars and trucks deposited there and they give 
the total as 2,003. This count was taken on 
March 25. This is not a large stock for nor- 
mal times, but under present conditions it is 
excessive and will undoubtedly take a great 
many months to liquidate. We, fortunately, 
were foresighted enough last September to alter 
our orders to bring them more in line with the 
anticipated demands, and, as the Generai 
Motors Export Co., understanding perfectly 
the existing conditions here, cooperated with 
us in a very whole-hearted manner and relieved 
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“The Mark of Quality ” 


HERE can be no 

surer way to suggest 

permanence or to 
assure favorable atten- 
tion than by case-bound 
books. The covers may 
contain a booklet or a 
catalog but their appear- 
ance demands preserva- 
tion, with an added re- 
gard for your product 
carrying stability as its 
keynote. Dignity must 
speak clearly from cover 
to cover. 


THE 
MATTHEWS- 
NORTHRUP 

WORKS 


PLANNERS 
DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
PRINTERS 
BINDERS 
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us of the possibility of haying an excessive 
amount of cars shipped to us, our position, 
therefore, at the present time is very comfort- 
able in this respect. 


ENATOR SMOOT, who contributes an 

article on taxes in this number, has been 
the most active member of the upper House 
in behalf of a general sales tax, has had 
varied experience as a banker, corporation 
director and in investment enterprises. He 
has considered five sales tax bills, and intro- 
duced one embodying the plan described in 
his article in this number; but he said, in 
discussing it, that he thought this form of 
levy, which he regards as certain to come in 
some form, might make its appearance first 
as a tax solely on manufacturers. 


[* IS NOT EASY for a monthly magazine 
to be timely, but THE NaTIon’s Business 
tries to keep abreast of the current. Tested 
by correspondence, the article in the July 
number by Franklin K. Nebeker on “Trade 
Associations and the Law” scored on that 
point. We told the secretaries of trade 
associations that we ‘had such an article 
planned and we got a chorus of answers: 

“Shoot it along. We want to know all we 
can on that line.” 

That was preliminary and went only to 
show that the subject was alive. But the 
post-publication results have been effective. 
Already we have had orders for more than a 
thousand reprints and requests for at least 
200 extra copies of the magazine. And they 
are still coming. 

One association secretary wrote: 

We are anxious for each member of our 
association to read this article and have can- 
vassed our membership asking if there were 
any members who did not subscribe to THE 
Nation’s BusINEss to advise us and we would 
have this particular copy sent to them. 


There were letters like that but' here is 
one that just dropped in: 


We have just read the article on “Trade As- 
sociations and the Law” by Frank K. Nebcker 
in your July number and wish you would send 
us fifteen copies if you have them to spare. 
We would send the money if we knew the price 
per copy, but the article referred to is the only 
part of the July number we have. It was sent 
to us by a friend and if your publication is 
anything we can use we will send a subscrip- 
tion for it. 


E STEPPED into a barber shop the 
other day to have our hair edited. A 
naval oficer—friend of ours—was just getting 
out of the first chair. While the porter was 
brushing him off expectantly our friend ob- 
served that he was leaving soon for England. 
The barber that had begun to snip at our 
hair, entered the conversation here. Ten 
years ago we would have advised against 
taking any wooden nickels on the trip. But 
this barber was keeping abreast of the times, 
so he said: 

“Don’t fly back.” 

My friend the navy man laughed. 

“Well,” said he, “it happens that I am 
going to fly back.” And he explained that he 
was crossing over to come home aboard the 
big dirigible that has been built in England 
for the American Navy. 

A dip in the hair at the back of our head 
still bears evidence of the barber’s surprise. 
And as he went on with his work in a 
tather subdued fashion, we mused over the 
fact that in spite of exchange rates, improper 
housing, deflation and 
all, progress seems to 
keep right along pro- 
gressing. ¢ 
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Press It from Steel Instead’ 





Cast Steel Pintle Housing 
Weight 18 Ibs. 





Pressed Steel Pintle Housing 
Weight 10 Ibs. 12 oz. 





War Necessity Teaches Peace Time Thrift 


F  yprendpsncaticudenting tp is simply a protec- 


tive covering over the coiled spring that is 
part of the hitch equipment used on every 
artillery tractor. The first pintle housings 
on artillery tractors were cast from steel —a 
slow, expensive process that produced a costly 
part. 


Then came the war command “Faster pro- 
duction” and the tractor manufacturer turned 
to us for help in obtaining a pintle-housing that 
could be produced faster and cheaper. Our 
engineering department studied the problem 
and designed the pressed steel pintle housing 
pictured above—a housing which weighed only 
10 pounds 12 ounces as compared with the 


18 pound weight of the cast housing. The 






AGRICULTURAL AUTOMOTIVE > 


» FOR » MANUFACTURER * & «BUILDER « 


rate of production was faster and the cost 
much less. 


What This Means to You 


Doubtless you don’t use pintle housings. 
But perhaps you do use cast parts that might 
be replaced with lighter, less expensive pressed 
steel parts. If you are using cast parts in any 
of your equipment, send a blue-print — better 
still, a sample of a casting —to our engineering 
department and we will tell you whether it can 
be “pressed from steel instead.” At the same 
time, we will give you cost figures of the 
pressed parts that will show you how the ne- 
cessities of war production can be applied to 
peace-time thrift. 








GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


TOOL & WEIGHT BOXES - SEATS RADIATOR SHELLS-CRANK CASES LIFT TRUCK PLATFORMS -TANK HEADS MACHINE GUARD FACTORY PARTITION MATERIAL 
LEVER LATCHES - FURROW & GONG WHEELS HOUSING COVERS - BRAKE DRUMS _ INDUSTRIAL CAR WHEEIS- WHEEL DISCS COLD FORMED CHANNELS & ANGLES: BOTH HEAVY & LIGHT 
HARROWTOOTH CLAMPSCUITIVATOR SHIELIS CLUTCH DISCS -STEP HANGERS HATCH CLEATS - BARREL HEADS YOUNGSTOWN & PARKER CORNER BEAD EXPANDEDMETAL 


LAND ROLLER HEADS HUB FLANGES 


COMPOUND BOXES MAHONING,ZEE & IDEAL METAL LATH 





THE» YOUNGSTOWN « PRESSED « STEEL « COMPAN b 


WARREN OHIO 


‘Ty All our factories are now 
consolidated in one big, 


new plant at Warren, O. 
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Brownhoist No. 2 Gasoline Engine Crane operates with gasoline or kerosene 


Saving Thousands of Dollars 
With a Brownhoist Crane 


One manufacturer, for example, finds that his Brownhoist 
displaces a force of 50 men in unloading incoming raw 
material from railroad cars. 


Equally worth- while savings are effected in loading finished 
products; in handling coal, coke and scrap; in switching cars, 
and in a multitude of other handling jobs. 


Brownhoist No. 2 costs less than $15 a day. This cost includes 
operation, upkeep, taxes, interest and depreciation. 

If you are eager to cut your material handling costs, our new 
booklet “Man-Power Multiplied” will show the way. A postal 
to us will put it on your desk. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Pittsburg, San Francisco, New Orleans. 
Other Products—Grab Buckets, Electric Hoists, Trolleys, Overhead Cranes, Bridge Cranes, Heavy Dock Machinery. 


BROWNHOIST 





LOCOMOTIVE CRANES AND HOISTING DEVICES 
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DISARMAMEN 


SEPTEMBER, I921 


There are times when force may be 
righteous, but as an ultimate reliance it 


is barbarous; until the race for armaments is checked there can be no relief from economic ills 


By SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 


ESPITE her military defeat, 
D Germany, by reason of the 

shortsighted and blundering 
policies of the allied and associated 
powers, may yet secure economic 
dominance in Europe. Defeat has 
resulted in Germany’s being de- 
prived of her army and her navy. 
The burden of armaments has been 
forced from the backs of the Ger- 
man people. They may now devote 
their energies and their talents to 
agriculture, to industry, to the arts, 
to the things which constitute the 
real wealth and strength of a people. 
Their genius will find expression, 
not in arms or on the military field, 
but in improved machinery and co- 





RIVE the knife deep into» governmental ex- 
penses,” was the first recommendation of busi- 
ness leaders from seventeen countries who met at 
London to analyze world business conditions. This 
examination of national budgets brought out the 
fact that from 75 to 90 per cent of such expenses 
had to do with war, and naturally, the second sug- 
gestion closely followed: ‘‘ Disarm, according to the 
treaties, and thus reduce budgetary expenses.” 
Estimates of the world’s annual armament budget 
since the war vary from eight to ten billions of 
dollars. Accepting eight billions as a conservative 
figure, on a basis of 5 per cent it represents one 
hundred and sixty billions of capital set apart at 
the expense of the taxpayer. Business executives 


plan and strive for success when 
they realize, as they must, that their 
profits are to be taken for taxes, 
and that those taxes, when collected, 
are to be expended, not for things 
which make for wealth and develop- 
ment, but for sheer waste and 
sterility. We shall not enjoy that 
resiliency and revival in business 
which we are entitled to experience 
in this country until taxes are 
brought within reason. And taxes 
can not be reduced until expendi- 
tures are brought within reason. 
And public expenditures can not be 
reduced until outlays for armaments 
are brought within reason. 

All that is being done and said 





operative industry. Every ounce of 
effort which they put forth will be 
along lines which produce something, 
which add wealth to the community, 
which make for contentment and 
prosperity to the people, which in- 
sure greater physical prowess and a 
higher brain power. 

On the other hand, the allied and 
associated powers are carrying a vast 
burden because of their great armies 
and navies. These burdens are being 





Germany to disarm. 


demnity. 
tion has possibilities.” 


just naturally couldn’t escape this item. 

One of the aforesaid business men added this 
thought to the discussion, which makes Senator 
Borah’s article even more timely: “We have forced 
From the saving thus effected 
Germany this year will pay two-thirds of her in- 
From an economic standpoint that situa- 
Senator Borah, who has 
long studied the problem, points out some of these 
possibilities —Tue Epiror. 


just now about reducing the ex- 
penses of the Government in other 
departments and along other lines 
will amount to very little so far as 
lifting the burden of the taxpayer is 
concerned, unless we also cut most 
savagely the expenditures for arma- 
ments, for there is where the vast 
sum of money goes. 

Neither can we wait, nor need we 
wait, until all questions about which 
nations may hold differing views 
are settled before we begin to limit 








increased upon a stupendous scale. 
Hundreds of thousands of their 
people are to be engaged in lines which pro- 
duce nothing, add no wealth to the com- 
munity, make not for health, growth and 
happiness, but for display, parade and pos- 
sibly for destruction and death. The Ger- 
man people are compelled to preserve their 
energies for things which count. The allied 
and associated powers are burying their 
people under intolerable taxes, discouraging 
industry, sterilizing human energy, and breed- 
ing discontent through their ever-enlarging 
plans for increased armaments. 

It is true that Germany has a vast debt 
upon her for reparation. But this debt is no 
larger—and perhaps not so large—than our 
own expenditures as they will be created 
rom year to year for armaments. 

Let us take the figures: Germany is ex- 
pected to pay an annuity of $500,000,000 
plus 26 per cent of the actual value of her 
exports. As matters now stand, the German 
foreign trade would make this export charge 
amount to about $260.000,000, which would 
make her annual paym: nt about $760,000,000. 

fe will assume, however, that her exports 
will increase, so that at the end of forty 
years it is estimated that Germany will have 
paid $33,000,000,000. Look at our expendi- 


tures for our military and naval establish- 
ments: We expended for military and naval 
purposes from June 30, 1920, to June 30, 
1921, $825,337,939. The Army and Navy 
bills just passed will incur an expenditure of 
not less than $830,000,000—perhaps more. 
This would equal in forty years a little over 
$33,000,000,000. So we shall pay for our 
army and our navy at the present rate an 
amount equal to the vast reparation bill 
which has been assessed against Germany. 
France has an army of 800,000 men. The 
exact cost for maintaining this great army I 
do not know,. but one can imagine how 
stupendous it is. The British army and navy 
combined call for an expenditure much larger 
than our own. ‘Thus, while Germany has 
her billions of reparation, the allied and 


associated powers are spending their billions 


for their armies and navies—we alone ex- 
pending as much for our army and navy as 
the entire reparation claims against Germany. 

The business men of this country must 
realize, more keenly, perhaps, than anyone 
else just now, what these armament expendi- 
tures and the taxes thereby imposed mean to 
business of the future. There is little en- 
couragement for men of business capacity to 


- our armament expenditures. There 
are now three nations in absolute dominance 
of the seas—the United States, Great Britain 
and Japan. These three nations are the only 
nations which are building vast navies. ‘ They 
are now actually engaged in a naval race. 
They are building navies with mad speed and 
piling taxes upon the people at a rate and to 
an amount never before dreamed of in time 
of peace, and seldom in time of war. ‘To say 
that these building programs shall go for- 
ward, that these taxes shall continue to be 
increased, and the burdens under which the 
people are breaking shall be augmented un- 
til all international questions about which 
nations and peoples may hold different views 
are settled, is to say that there is to be no 
disarmament. 

Disarmament should not be postponed, or 
subordinated, or made incident to the settling 
and adjusting of all international questions. 
It should be made the controlling, dominating 
question. It is the most vital problem in the 
world today. Unless disarmament is ef- 
fectuated, there is no possible relief from the 
economic conditions under which we aré now 
suffering. And any plan, or any program, 
which makes the question of disarmament a 
subordinate, or incidental proposition, rather 
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than the main and controlling proposition, 
will result in the future, as it has in the past, 
in no relief to the taxpayers and no relief 
from war. 

There are many obstacles to overcome 
before we can achieve disarmament, or any 
pronounced limitation of armaments. I do 
not underestimate the difficulty of overcoming 
these obstacles. But the obstacle which 
seems to me the greatest, the obstacle which 
seems to me the most difficult to master, is 
one which we will not admit exists, and that 
is the reliance which we have come to have on 
force as the only power left on earth with 
which to govern men. 

Mr. Hughes, the Premier of Australia, 
declared in an interview 


of the new world, as well as the old. The 
thing which is paralyzing the energies and dis- 
sipating the moral forces of the whole human 
family today and retarding every effort 
toward peace, driving us to the very brink 
of chaos and barbarism, is the fact that gov- 
ernments are still worshipping at the throne 
of militarism. There is to them no God but 
force. Before the war we had great faith 
in the commanding influence of justice and the 
power of public opinion. 

I have before me now an interesting edi- 
torial in which it is urged that it is useless 
to talk of disarming until the causes of war 
are removed. One of the most prolific causes 
of war is huge armaments. An armed world 
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it improbable that differences will lead to con. 
flict, first reduce armaments, which always 
inspire war, and prevent naval competition 
which is a daily, ever-present, taunting sug- 
gestion of war. 

I understand fully that there may be cig. 
cumstances and conditions in which an appeal 
to force is not only necessary but righteous 
But to deify force, to make it the dominating 
factor, to have it ever present, to sit at 
conference with your finger pointing back 
over your shoulder to your armies and navies 
to intrude into every settlement, and to an. 
nounce to the world that it is your ultimate 
reliance, is barbaric—and it is none the less 
barbaric when it is practiced by professedly 

Christian nations. 








that we must adjust 
every question touching 
the Pacific before we can 
consider the question of 
disarmament—that there 
can be no disarmament 
until all these questions 
are amicably arranged 
and settled. This is to 
declare in another way 
that we propose to settle 
these questions ultimately 
by force in case we fail 
to settle them satisfac- 
torily to ourselves 
through negotiations. It 
is the old practice attrib- 
uted to the Kaiser of 
rattling the sword at the 
conference table. It is, 
as everyone understands, 
a threat. In other 
words, the real reliance 
for ultimate settlement is 
upon force and the covert 
threat of its use is, as of 
old, at hand. As a con- 
feree thinketh in his 
heart, so is he. 


The Old System 


HIS is the system 

which has been tried 
by the diplomats for 
three hundred years, and 
instead of resulting in 
disarmament, it has re- 
sulted in continued and 
increasing armaments. If 
all nations having in- 
terest in the Pacific 
would disarm, or limit 
their armaments to a 
point of real defense—or, 
at least, to the point 
where it could no longer 
be said that an actual 
naval race was on— 
might it not be possible 
to adjust these questions 








For myself, I refuse 
to concede that force js 
the only power left, or 
that it should be the dom- 
inating and controlling 
power. It cannot be’pos- 
sible. Reason and justice 
must still have their 
place in the affairs of the 
world, and if leaders and 
statesmen are __ strong 
enough to place their re- 
liance upon them, they 
will go far. I venture to 
declare, im the face of 
professional _ militarists, 
that no nation can long 
defy the public opinion of 
the civilized world—and 
especially no government 
can long defy the public 
opinion of their own 
people. And if this con- 
ference is conducted as 
an appeal to the public 
opinion of the world and 
to the public opinions of 
the peoples of the respec- 
tive countries, it will ac- 
complish far more than 
if it is conducted under 


the constant threat of 
dominating armaments. 


Another Road Needed 
HE world is waiting 
for someone to point 

the way along a different 

road, and someone will 
ultimately point the way. 

If we do not do so, the 

glory will pass to others. 

You may postpone and 

procrastinate, and timid 

men may still adhere to 
old precedents and prac- 
tices, but a different pro- 
gram will be had. Some- 
one will announce it and 








more satisfactorily, more 
effectually, and more 
easily in the court of rea- 


Official Photograph, U. S. Navy. 
The bombing of the German battleship, Ostfriesland, off the Virginia Capes. 


execute it. 
I can think of no 
greater honor which 


son and conscience and A bomb has just struck the water a little astern of the ship. Charges weighing men may enjoy, or no 
under the compelling a ton sank her within a few minutes after they hit. This doesn’t mean that greater glory which men 


power of public opinion? 
Is it necessary to have 
this threat of ultimate force pronouncedly a 
part of every conference? Is it wise to have 
the hammers and anvils going on the outside 
of the conference to the extent that the din 
of building battleships will deafen the voices 
of the conferees? 

The fact is that while we thought we had 
conquered militarism, it has apparently con- 
quered us. The barbarous creed of Bern- 
hardi has become the accepted rule of the 
parliaments and congresses and conferences 


navies are extinct. 


is a fighting world. Naval competition en- 
genders suspicion, fear, hatred, war. If there 
should be twenty years of intense naval riv- 
alry between the United States and Japan, 
any sterile promontory or irrelevant rock in 
the Pacific might give rise to war. 

There will always be questions of commer- 
cial rivalry, matters of difference between 
nations, and this rivalry and these differences 
will always lead easily to war when the na- 
tions are armed for war. If you wish to make 


It merely opens a wider field for activity—and expense. mav 


share, than the 

honor and the glory of 
bringing the nations now started on this mad 
race for naval supremacy into conference 
and there, under the invocation of reason 
and justice, guided and directed by public 
opinion, determine whether we shall continue 
to utterly disregard the interests and the 
happiness of our people, or whether we 
will turn to a course and accept a creed 
which will not only insure happiness to 
the masses, but perpetuity to orderly and 
free government. 
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Modern Preparedness 


It consists, not in battleships and standing armies, but in continuously cataloguing industrial 
resources for military purposes, and developing the air and poison gas services 


By BENEDICT CROWELL 


Assistant Secretary of War, 1917-1920 








States has slumped from a peak 

of fighting efficiency to some- 
thing near zero in preparedness. Prior 
to the Revolutionary War we were 
utterly lacking in the equipment of 
offense and defense. During that 
struggle we recruited and trained 
armies, we achieved some proficiency 
in fighting at sea; we put ourselves 
upon a comparatively secure military 
footing. 

But straightway on the declaration 
of peace we relinquished nearly all we 
had gained. We retrogressed to a con- 
dition not very different, so far as 
security was concerned, from our 
condition prior to the conflict. We 
went into the War of 1812 unprepared, 
attained a fighting efficiency perhaps 
not so great as in 1776, and thereafter 
gave up the ground we had covered. 
It was so in 1846, it was so in 1861, 


A FTER EVERY WAR the United 


tion for war. 


Secretary of War. 


R. CROWELL is especially well-equipped to 
discuss the problems connected with prepara- 
Aside from his official experience he 
is co-author, with Robert Forrest Wilson, who was 
Captain in the United States Army in the World 
War, of a six-volume work, just com 
America Went to War.” Thisis a Rison of Amer- 
ica’s industrial war effort both during the conflict 
and the demobilization afterward. Mr. Crowell was 
engaged in many business enterprises before he be- 
came associated, in 1917, with the Council of National 
Defense in Washington. Subsequently, as Assistant 
he was in charge of the business 
side of war preparation, was Director of Munitions, 
and had charge of much detail work in providing 
arms and munitions for our military forces. He is 
now president of the Army Ordnance Association.— 
Tue Eprror. 


leted, on ““How 


basis for certain governmental ac- 
tivities, and for some statistical pur- 
poses, but it is practically valueless as 
a source of data on industrial mobiliza- 
tion for war. It merely enumerates 
and generalizes. In the event of war 
we require to know, not how many 
machine shops there are in America, 
but such facts as these: Where are 
the shops which. can be converted to 
make shell? Where are those which 
can make guns? Where are those 
which can be transformed into re- 
cuperator factories? Can their facili- 
ties be expanded? What is their per- 
sonnel? How soon can they get on a 
war basis? 

The census tells us exactly how 
many acres of cultivated farm land we 
have, but gives no hint as to what 
acres can be cultivated intensively in 
wheat or p»tatoes. The census gives 
no intimation that certain factories 





it has been our tragic history up to 


may turn out artillery recoil mechan- 





the present. The United States from 
the first has presented the anomalous and 
humiliating figure of a nation least competent 
to defend herself just when self-defense be- 
came imperative, and most competent just 
when she was about to reenter a peace footing. 
At present. we are, of course, making 
preparations for the next war. This is the 
duty of the War and Navy Departments 
in peace time. We are absorbing the lessons 
of the last war and are incorporating these 
lessons in our preparations for the next. We 
are preparing to fight the next war as we 
fought the last. Yet the only thing certain 
is that the next war will not be won by an 
army which fights as we fought in 1918. 
Who can forecast what new weapons will 
be devised when science and industry put 
their heads together behind another titanic 
battlefield? We can only guess the real 
meaning of preparedness nowadays, but we 
can make a fairly close guess. We can 
at least chart a course which promises na- 
tional security. 


In Terms of Materials 


T was not until we entered the World War 

that we began to think of preparedness 
in terms of materials. Before that we had 
supposed that it was a matter of man-power 
and of training it for military uses. As a 
matter of fact, this was but the minor and 
less difficult side of preparation. Not the 
mobilization of men, but the mobilization of 
ores and fuels, the muster of mechanics and 
machine tools, are the keystone of the bat- 
tle structure. When the German flood over- 


whelmed Belgium and swept onward into ° 


France it did indeed seem as though soldiers 
were the all-important thing, as they had 
been in other wars; but when the opposing 
Osts struck a deadlock and dug in, there 
came a startling realization that victory 
would rest with the side which could throw 
into the scales the greater weight of material. 

Since 1914 the world has covered more 
ground, in the matter of making war, than 


was traversed between the time when mailed 
Spanish conquerors with harquebuses _in- 
vaded the Americas amd the time when can- 
non thundered at Sumter. In the last seven 
years we have witnessed an extraordinary 
evolution. The machine has entered the 
lists, and the soldier has become a mechanic. 
Not only machine guns, tanks, trench mor- 
tars, mechanical ¢oordination of battery fire, 
the simultaneous projection of lethal gases 
from linked instruments, and the other ma- 
chinery of destruction, are essential; but 
machinery which vastly multiplies the fighting 
power of the individual soldier has come 
into play. Machines move supplies, maneuver 
artillery, deliver messages, build roads, and 
restore bridges. 

In war, armies depend for their living sup- 
plies as well as their death-dealing materials 
on industry at home. There must be solid 
business organization back of the lines. There 
must be harmony among the various projects, 
an equitable division of manufacturing fa- 
cilities and materials, uniformity in con- 
tracts, a careful distribution of war work to 
avert factory congestion, and accurate infor- 
mation as to what can be done here, what 
there. When finally, after much delay, Amer- 
ican industry was coordinated for the World 
War, it performed the miracles Europe had 
expected. The records of production were 
worthy even of a nation whose reputation 
for efficient quantity production was world- 
wide. For the safety of America it is im- 
perative that we consolidate the gains we 
made then, profit by the lessons we learned 
and maintain a perpetual inventory of indus- 
try, supplemented by a continually freshened 
embryo war plant, against the possibility 
of future emergency. 

When I speak of a constant survey of 
our resources, some may suppose that the 
decennial census answers the purpose. It 
would not answer the purpose even if it 
were annual. The Federal census is valuable 
as a milestone of American progress, as a 


isms instead of sewing machines o1 
automobiles or elevators. The census does 
not say which textile plants are best qualified 
to begin quick quantity production of cloth 
for airplane wings. Adequate preparation 
for the future means that we must compile 
and maintain currently the catalogue of 
American manufacturing resources adaptable 
to war uses. 

But this is only part of the story of indus- 
trial preparedness. We made certain gains 
during the World War which we should not 
forego now. We are depending, for instance, 
upon a reserve of 300,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrates, and apparently are about to charge 
off to war costs our enormous investment 
in nitrate fixation plants, although they might 
be maintained as a going concern for the 
manufacture of fertilizers during peace time, 
in readiness for the manufacture of nitrates 
in case of war. And we can not afford to 
let our dye industry languish, even though 
the colors of our clothes run. Every dye 
factory is a potential explosives factory. 
Germany’s control of the industry was one 
of her strongest weapons during the war. 
These are but two instances among many. 


Not All Gains Lost 


[* is true that in the process of demobiliza- 
tion we did not let all our gains go 
by the board. We had acquired a prodigious 
munitions plant at a heavy mortgage on the 
future (in the shape of Government bonds), 
and we were not guilty of the folly of clos- 
ing out the business entirely. In dismantling 
our war industry we saved a material equip- 
ment which, if maintained, will afford us 
ample military insurance for years to come. 
The subject is too vast to attempt even a 
sketch of it within the narrow limits laid 
down for me, but the present position of the 
United States in the manufacture of mobile 
field artillery may serve as an _ example. 
Seventeen emergency gun plants were closed 
out altogether, but two remain among the 
war assets of the United States, held “in 
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ordinary,” as the phrase goes, closed but with 
machinery slushed in grease and boxed, ready 
to operate as soon as workmen can be re- 
cruited and the fires started. Before 1917 
the annual American production of guns was 
about seventy-five. “Comorrow, if necessity 
arose, we could produce nearly nine hundred 
monthly. 

The following table shows our equipment: 


Type of Monthly Production 
Weapon Capacity 
75-millimeter gun 360 
75-millimeter gun 49 
4-7-inch gun 100 
4-7-inch gun 17 
155-millimeter howitze: 200 
155-millimeter howitzer 52 
155-millimeter gun . 60 
240-millimeter howitze: 60 
Total monthly gun-making capacity 598 


To maintain these plants in stand-by con- 
dition and to make such changes in machinery 
as are necessitated from time to time in types 
of artillery, would not involve great expense. 

There should be, at the same time, a proper 
reorganization of our aviation service, so 
that this arm could expand and develop with- 
out hampering restrictions. Much could be 
accomplished in this direction without in- 
creasing the present expenditure by avoiding 
the duplication that now exists. So far as 
I know, since the war, there has been no 
adequate effort up to the present time to de- 
velop our aviation warfare facilities, and it 
would seem that before there can be an 
adequate effort the Army and Navy must be 
shaken from their citadel 
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Such action was prevented only by 
The service has 


it should be 


arm. 
the wisdom of Congress. 
not recovered from the blow. 
built up and encouraged. 

When the Ostfriesland, which von ‘Virpitz 
called an unsinkable ship, was sunk by avia- 
tors with 2,000-pound bombs in twenty min- 
utes, it indicated that navies of the present 
type may be becoming obsolete. It may be 
argued that a new battleship can be built 
capable of withstanding such a bomb. The 
answer is that the 4,000-pound bombs al- 
ready are being built, that even larger bombs 
can readily be constructed, with airplanes 
which can carry them. There can be no real 
competition in such a race. And the convic- 
tion must force itself upon all who consider 
the subject that what we need is not so much 
$45,000,000 battleships as airplane carriers, 
for the navy of the future. 


It’s Airplanes Against the Battleship 


PRE modern battleship has an effective 
‘gun-range of fifteen miles. The carrier 
has a range of one hundred miles. The bat- 


tleship can throw a missile containing 100 
pounds of TNT; the airplane can carry a 
missile containing 2,000 pounds or more. 
Since this is so, is it not apparent that the navy 
is impotent unless it can control the air? Is it 
not apparent that the navy of the future must 
be a navy well equipped with airplane car- 
riers and submarines—a “‘three-plane navy’? 
Few persons truly appraise the achievement 
of the German submarine navy. Less than 
one hundred skilled officers and ten thou- 
sand men stood off and nearly beat the im 
mense navies ot the Allied Powers in addi- 
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tion to destroying more than one-third of 
the Allied and neutral merchant tonnage, and 
an even larger percentage of the ocean-going 
tonnage. This indicates that in the future 
a small and efficient submarine fleet can dis. 
pute the control of any given sea area with 
the most powerful surface fleets in exist. 
ence. 

A further thought suggests itself. If g 

navy is impotent without control of the 
air, what part of a navy can be dispensed 
with? If we are able to control the air 
we can destroy by air power, without 4 
navy, any hostile navy sent against us. The 
matter is worth further thought. Here js 
a chance for economy, since air power is 
cheaper than sea power. The entire cost of 
the squadrons of Army planes that destroyed 
the German warships recently off the Vir- 
ginia capes was about that of one moderp 
destroyer, say $2,000,000. We now have 
more than 300 destroyers alone. 
; It even seems reasonable to suppose that 
inter-continental wars may be impossible in 
the future, because of the difficulty of trans- 
porting across the ocean an air force great 
enough to achieve superiority over the air 
forces of an enemy on its home ground. This 
must be true if the enemies are about evenly 
matched in air power—and it is only such 
a war as this that need concern us. 

Under the Act of June 4, 1920, a necessary 
reorganization of the War Department was 
made possible, but has not yet been fully 
worked out. This law provides that the 
business end of the machine is to be shifted 
off the shoulders of the General Staff to the 
shoulders of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
thus puting the industrial side of waging war 

into its correct perspec- 





of conservatism. 
Chemical warfare has 
come to stay. In _ the 
history of the world, no 
efficient weapon of war | 
ever has been abandoned | 
so long as it continued | 
effective. About 30 per 
cent of our casualties in | 
France were gas casual- | 
ties, even though at that | 
time the Germans were 
very short of gas. Of | 
the 72,000 men so in- 
jured, about 1,200 died 
(less than 2 per cent), 
and there is little evi- 
dence that the others will 
not completely recover. | 
Certainly they are not 
maimed as are the vic- 
tims of shot and shell. 
Chemical warfare, in 
fact, may be made more 
humane than the warfare 
of cannon. Despite the 


fact that it was a new 
development, it proved 
itself during the World 
War, and we can not ' Po aR 
consider ourselves ade- 5 ath, 





quately prepared unless | 
we reach a proper reali- | 
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zation of its future. 
Soon after the Armistice | 
was signed, the General 
Staff of the Army, under 
a reactionary and short- 
sighted influence, at- | 
tempted to do away with 
our chemical warfare 
service, and to scrap all 
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our knowledge of this 
new and most promising 





State, War and Navy Building at Washington; from a drawing by Herbert Pullinger 


tive as a civilian function 
of equal importance with 
the functica of supplying 
trained troops to the 
| field. 
| With this War De- 
| partment reorganization 
| accomplished, with the 
| maintenance of a large 
number of trained ofh- 
| cers, Army and Navy, in 
| readiness to train others 
| when needed, and a rea- 


sonable reserve of men 
and equipment to be 
thrown immediately into 
the field, what is a log- 
cal scheme of prepared- 


| ness? As I see it, the 
| plan may be set down 
| thus: 


1. A perpetual inven- 
tory of our industrial re- 
sources with reference 
to their possible use in 
war. 

2. An adequate air 
service, with an organ- 
ized reserve. 

3. An adequate chemi- 
cal warfare service, con- 
stantly engaged in re- 
search and development 
of this arm. 

In this program lies 
the possibility of effect- 
ing large economies by 
reducing our land and 
naval forces, while safe- 








guarding the nation 
through a continuing 
state of true prepared- 
ness. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS if 


The Tax Program of Business 


Trade and Commercial organizations cast their votes for a plan including a turnover levy 
by which Uncle Sam can raise his billions without undue hindrance to commerce 


ised the country tax revision legisla- 
tion at the present session of Congress. 

This assurance is particularly welcome to 
business men, who have been urging a change 
in methods since the war ended nearly three 
years ago. It also has stirred their interest 
in the manner of revision and the means by 
which it is proposed to raise the large rev- 
enues necessary for the upkeep of govern- 
ment without imposing hardships on the 
operations of business. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, in which more than 1,400 commercial 
and trade organizations hold membership, as 
a result of two referendum votes on the 
subject, has presented to Congress, now con- 
sidering tax legislation, a program which it 
believes if adopted will obtain the funds 
needed with the least disturbance to trade and 
industry. These proposals call for repeal of 
the present excess profits and war excise 
taxes and substitution in so far as necessary 
of a general turnover tax on all business 
transactions. 

The program of the Chamber is important 
in that it represents the viewpoint of a large 
body of business men—men_ representing 
virtually every kind of business carried on 
in the United States. It was forwarded to 
Congress as expressing the nearest unani- 
mous common viewpoint of business on the 
subject that it is possible to obtain. 

The first proposal in the Chamber’s pro- 
gram is for reveal of the excess profits tax, 
continuance of which, it is held, retards the 
progress of readjustment. The reasons for 
levying this tax have passed. The tax pro- 
duces inequities, it is difficult of administra- 
tion, and price declines are decreasing 
revenues from this source. 

Repeal of war excise taxes is sought on 
the ground that these taxes place handicaps 
on various industries. “The Chamber com- 
mends repeal of both the excise taxes on 
transportation and communication and those 
levied in relation to particular businesses. 

The largest vote obtained by the Cham- 
ber—after virtually a unanimous demand 
for repeal of the excess profits tax—was 
for repeal of the taxes on freight and 
express charges, passenger fares, Pullman 
charges and messages. The next largest 
vote was for the repeal of the war excise 
taxes levied in connection with particular 
business—i.e., ranging from automobiles 
and their accessories, through theater tickets. 
beverages, candy, jewelry, insurance, wearing 
apparel, musical instruments, etc., to chew- 
ing gum. 

The excess profits tax and the excise taxes, 
the removal of which the Chamber urges, 
have been estimated to produce more than a 
billion dollars in revenue. So far as*the 
Government’s necessities require a replace- 
ment of the revenue lost through these 
repeals the Chamber would have Congress 
use a tax on all turnovers, : 

In voting for such a tax «the Chamber’s 
members had an opportunity to vote for an 
mcrease in the income tax on-corporations. 
The result of the balloting shows that thei 


T's ADMINISTRATION has prom- 


By BEN H. LAMBE 





HE FEDERAL tax program sug- 

gested by the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States as a 
result of two referenda, follows: 

Repeal of excess profits taxes. 

Repeal of war excise taxes, both 
those on transportation and com- 
munication and those levied in rela- 
tion to particular business. 

A tax on all turnovers to bring in 
such revenues lost through these re- 
peals as necessiiies require. 

Decentralization of administration 
of income taxation. 

Asceriainment by the Government 
of any tax based on income before 
payment. 

A court or courts of tax appeals to 
be entirely separate and independent 
of the Treasury Department. 

Net losses and inventory losses in 
any taxable year to cause redeter- 
mination of taxation on income of the 
previous year. 

An exchange of property of a like 
or similar nature to be considered 
merely as a replacement. 

Gains realized from the sale of cap- 
ital assets to be subject to lower rates 
than income received from business 
or other current activities. 

Income from any new issues of se- 
curities, which lawfully may be made 
subject to Federal tax, to be taxable. 

Exemption of American citizens res- 
ident abroad from the American tax 
upon income derived abroad and not 
remitted to the United States. 











decisively preferred the general turnover tax. 
On the form that a sales tax should take 
there was a large majority for the tax on 
turnovers as against a retail sales tax, as 
there was a majority for a tax on all turn- 
overs instead of a tax only on turnovers or 
goods, wares and merchandise 

In the first referendum there were a ma- 
jority of votes in favor of excise taxes on 
some articles of wide use but not of first 
necessity. There were later suggestions 
that a number of organizations had erred in 
marking their ballots, with a result that 
they were recorded in favor when they were 
in fact opposed to such taxes. In the second 
referendum there was no doubt of the result 
and it became evident that the members of 
the Chamber favor a sales tax and not ex 
cise taxes. 

The Chamber asks decentralization of 
administration of income taxation. This is 
held to be necessary because of the great 
inconvenience occasioned by the fact that so 
many taxpayers have to journey all the way 
to Washington to take up taxation matters 
when they should be able to take them up in 
their own. districts. 

The Chamber would have the Government 
ascertain the exact amount of income taxes 
before payment is made as a part of its 
program. At present no matter how con- 
scientious the taxpayer he never knows when 


he is through. If a Treasury ruling is re- 
vised new assessments may be made. Under 
the present law the taxpayer makes payment 
of a tax which he assesses on himself. He 
then may wait for years to see if he paid the 
correct amount of taxes. 

A court or courts of tax appeals is urged 
by the Chamber to be independent of the 
Treasury Department. 

Another proposal in the Chamber’s pro 
gram is that losses in the present and future 
years should be deductible from net income 
of the preceding year and a redetermination 
of taxes be made. The rigidity of the law 
has brought hardships, as for instance at 
Peublo, where the recent flood swept awa 
past profits for several years. This situation. 
in the opinion of the Chamber, should be 
remedied. 

The Chamber holds that an exchange of 
property of a like nature should be consid- 
ered merely as a replacement involving no 
gain or loss. Proper safeguards should be 
made, however, against evasion through 
simulated exchanges. 

Gains realized from the sale of capital 
assets, the Chamber asserts, should be sub- 
ject to lower rates than income received from 
business or other current activities. This 
represents a modification of a former posi- 
tion taken by the Chamber. Last winter 
the members of the Chamber voted that these 
gains should be allocated over the period in 
which they were earned and taxed at the 
rates of the several years in the period. At 
the Chamber’s annual meeting held in April 
the delegates representing the organization 
members took the attitude that this would 
not afford sufficient relief and that if, in the 
maintenance of necessary revenues, such 
xains are to be treated as income, they should 
be properly defined and then subjected to 
more reasonable rates, these rates to be 
lower than on income derived from business 
or other current activities. 

Future security issues should be sub 
ject to income tax, where this may be 
possibly legal, the Chamber says. Persons 
with large incomes are led by the unduly 
high surtaxes to invest in these securities be- 
cause of their tax exempt features. This is 
to the public detriment. A committee on 
whose report one of the Chamber’s two ref- 
erenda was submitted suggested in this con- 
nection that the high surtaxes should be so 
readjusted as to be more revenue producing 
or that a reduction in the present rates over 
and above a full revenue producing rate 
should be made on that part of the income 
which is saved and invested in taxable se- 
curities and maintained in that kind of in- 
vestment. 

The last proposal in the Chamber’s pro- 
vyram is that American citizens resident 
abroad should be exempt from the American 
tax upon income derived abroad and not 
remitted to the United States. So long as 
American citizens abroad are subject to tax 
here merely because of their American 
citizenship, they are placed at a disadvantage 
in competing with citizens of other countries. 
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The Sales Tax 


This form of levy is simple of assessment and collection—and 
“some day not far distant’”’ 


By SENATOR REED SMOOT 


the House of Representatives will demand 

a lifting of taxes and not a shifting of 
them. I want both a lifting and a shifting 
of taxes, and I know the American people 
want the same. The expression “consump- 
tion taxes” scares the politician much more 
than it does the American taxpayer. Every 
internal tax imposed is a consumption tax. 
The demagogic cry of the unloading of the 
burden now supposedly placed on _ the 
shoulders of the rich onto all the working 
population of the United States through a 
sales tax on goods, wares, and merchandise 
is a theory and not a fact, and theories never 
have been and never will be accepted as pay- 
ment for taxes. 

Some day not far distant America will 
havé a general sales tax law; and with new 
forms of pensions that will become a heavy 
drain upon the Treasury, together with the 
2% per cent sinking fund for retirement of 
the public debt and nearly $1,000,000,000 of 
interest to be paid annually upon the Gov- 
ernment obligations, the sooner a general 
sales tax bill is enacted into law the better 
it will be for America. 

If such a bill becomes a part of the revenue 
laws of our country Congress can repeal all 
the irritating, nagging, discriminatory taxes 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and the excess-profits tax, the result of which 
has worked havoc with the business concerns 
of our country, which have in many cases 
been compelled to pay the excess-profits tax 
on paper profits. 

I have received a few letters of complaint 
against a general turnover tax from concerns 
doing business on an average of 2 per cent 
to 3 per cent profit on their turnover sales 
and claiming that if the 1 per cent sales tax 
were imposed it would ruin their business. 
Perhaps in some cases the imposition of the 
tax, if it had to be paid by the merchant, 
would seriously cripple him; but such con- 
cerns must understand that the tax imposéd 
is to be paid by the purchaser. It is to be 
added to the regular price charged for all 
goods sold. If the merchant desires to absorb 
the tax there is no objection to his doing so, 
but the law does not contemplate any such 
result. 

Three alternative propositions may be taken 
as a basis of a general sales tax, which may 
be stated briefly as follows: 


I’ HAS BEEN repeatedly announced that 


1. A rate of one-half of 1 per cent, but not 
to exceed 1 per cent, on all sales without dis- 
tinction of integrated or unintegrated concerns. 

2. A rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent, but 
not to exceed 14 per cent, with credit for 
taxes previously paid on goods bought for 
resale. 

3. A rate of 1 per cent, but not to exceed 2 per 
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cent, without distinction of integrated 
or unintegrated concerns, but exempt- 
ing each dealer on the first $50,000 of 
annual sales. 


The first of these plans recommends a 
itself on account of its simplicity in ad- Ls 
ministration and collection. I favor a 
rate of tax of one per cent, but if at 
any time the revenue from such an act 


needed to be increased, the only amend- Z 
ment required would be a change in a 
the rate of tax. This follows closely : 
the provisions of the Philippines sales e 
tax, which today is the most produc- 4 
tive and, to all classes, the most satis- 4 


factory tax imposed in the islands. 
There seems to be some misappre- 

hension as to what constitutes a general 

sales tax. Let me define it. It is: 



























A tax on the gross value of goods, 
wares, and merchandise, whether raw 
material or manufactured or partially 
manufactured products, whether of do- 
mestic or of foreign origin, and such 
as are generally sold or exchanged and 
delivered for domestic consumption, 
whether in barter or on a cash, credit, 
or instalment basis, which tax shall 
accrue at the time of sale or lease 
of all such goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, at the rate of 1 per cent of their 
total value at the time of such change 
of ownership. This tax also applies to 
the total amount or amounts received 
on all leases of goods, wares and mer- 
chandise. 





The 1 per cent sales tax is similar to 
an overhead charge, to be added to the 
cost of the goods and finally paid by 
the ultimate consumer, but there is 
nothing to prevent the seller of the 
goods from absorbing the charge, and 
that, no doubt, will be done with 
many establishments where their sales 
profits are large. 

One advantage of such a tax is its 
extreme simplicity of assessment and 
collection. The employment by the 
taxpayers of costly experts is quite 
unnecessary, as is the burdening of 
the tax administrative machinery with 
complicated, expensive, and _long- 
drawn-out audits causing long delays 
in the collection of taxes. It is not 
inquisitorial; it does not raise 
dificult questions about losses, 
depreciation, and the like; it is 2 a 
more easily allocated among 
competing jurisdictions than a 
tax upon net income. No revenue 
defrauder in the Philippines ever claimed igno- 
rance of the law in palliation of this offense. 

I heard not long since of a woman who 
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owned a grocery store up-state in New York 
and who became so worried and fearful lest 
the Government would confiscate her busi. 
ness because of possible errors in her income- 
tax report that she lost her mind. Press 
reports said that she had been committed to 
the State Asylum for the Insane. I mention 
this by way of contrast with the admirable 
simplicity of the general sales-tax plan, 

Let us consider other advantages: Each 
taxpayer would pay, out of his gross income, 
his sales tax, and automatically grade the 
amount according to his ability to pay; this 
grading would be far more exact, scientific, 
and equitable than are the artificial steps or 
brackets imposed by the net income-tax sys- 
tem of existing revenue laws. Under a sales 
tax the taxpayer would pay currently, and 
would not feel the burden, while under the 
existing revenue law hundreds of thousands 
of income taxpayers are now, when reduced 
incomes are the rule, greatly harassed by the 
payment of taxes which accrued a year ago 
when incomes and profits were greater than 
they are today. 

The fact that the tax rate applied alike to 
all mercantile transactions would make pos- 
sible far greater productivity, together with 
a low tax rate. The absence in the Philip- 
pines of discriminatory tax rates leaves all 
taxpayers satisfied because all pay the same 
rate, and because goods sufficiently similar 
to be competitive, even though not identical, 
are taxed alike. The high discriminatory tax 
rates imposed under existing revenue laws 
appeal to the taxpayers as extremely unfair 
and are resented by them. This is the main 
cause why the tax administration has thrown 
up its hands, recommending the repeal of 
some of these consumption taxes, because 
they say they are easily evaded and too costly 
to collect. 

The taxpayer could tell to a cent, under 
a general sales tax, with absolute certainty 
and with a minimum of effort, at the close 
of business each day, exactly where he stood 
as to profits and tax liability. Under the 
complicated ex- 
isting  eXCcess- 
profits tax the 
taxpayer never 
knows, to 4 
certainty, what 
amount. of 
profit he must 
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o? vy add to __ his 
“0, business to 


come out 
whole 


Naturally he adds all he thinks necessary, and 
experience has demonstrated that in many — 
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cases he has doubled or trebled the amount, 
all of which inevitably results, as the goods 
pass along to the ultimate consumer, in a 
pyramiding of prices. oe 

The Philippine Government is enthusiastic 
over the results of the sales tax and so cabled 
the Secretary of the Treasury in Washington, 
stating that the sales tax was the “most 
equitable, productive, simple, and economical” 
tax they had; that the original tax rate of 
one-third of 1 per cent had been increased to 
q full 1 per cent; and that the Philippine 
Government was then (December, 1920) con- 
sidering the advisability of again increasing 
the tax rate, this time from 1 per cent to 2 
per cent per turnover. 

Prominent merchants with offices in Ma- 
nila and New York City have, in printed 
statements, been equally as enthusiastic over 
the operation of the sales-tax law as is the 
Philippine Government. Industrial and com- 
mercial methods and conditions in the Philip- 
pines have, during the last 22 years, become 
thoroughly Americanized as scores of repu- 
table witnesses—formerly in the Philippines 
and now in this country—are willing to testify. 
All of which should be sufficient to prove 
an error in judgment on the part of those 
in this country who have, on scant knowledge 
of their own, condemned the Philippine sales 
tax as being in principle rank economic heresy 
and in operation impracticable. 


Where They Finally Rest 
ORMALLY, the entire taxes paid on 


each turnover are shifted and rest finally 
on the ultimate consumer, this because the 
purpose of all business is profit and the cost 
of goods includes every item of expense such 
as raw material, labor, freight, rent, travel- 
ing expenses, interest, selling expenses, losses, 
and taxes. All of these items are normally 
shifted to the ultimate consumer. 

It can be demonstrated with mathematical 
accuracy that even with a half dozen turn- 
overs, and the corresponding 1 per cent taxes, 
the price of commodities to the ultimate con- 
sumer is very rarely increased over 3! per 
cent. Compare this with the 23 per cent 
increase resulting from the operations of the 
excess-profits tax. The 2% or 3! per cent 
tax content in commodities bought by the 
ultimate consumer means that a lot of goods 
which, sales tax paid, cost him $102.50 to 
$103.50 would, without the tax, cost only 
$100. But as a matter of fact the sales tax 
encourages thrift and eliminates the 23 per 
cent which the operation of the excess-profits 
tax now loads on many commodities. There- 
fore the net result of a moderate general 
sales tax rate would be a considerable re- 
duction to the ultimate consumer in the 
value of the $100 worth of goods in the 
example given above. 

Compared with the merchants’ and manu- 
facturers’ ordinary profits on each turnover 
of goods, the 1 per cent sales tax is so 
small that it was found, after many years’ 
experience in the Philippines, that normally, 
in ordinary commercial transactions, very 
little attention was paid to the tax. Under 
abnormal conditions, where the profits were 
larger than usual, the sales tax was absorbed. 

Repeatedly the assertion has been made 

at a general sales tax would work to the 
disadvantage of the independent manu- 
facturer, in competition with the integrated 
multiple-process concern. This is an error. 


Let us consider the factors which enter into 
such a situation: 

_ As a rule, the integrated concern produces 
its Own raw material at a minimum cost or 
pays less for its raw-material purchases in 
bulk than do its small competitors. 


THE 


It is generally thought that the integrated 
concern because of its production in bulk, 
more economical machinery, smaller overhead 
expense per unit and multiple process from 
raw material to finished product, turns out 
goods at a lower cost than do its smaller 
competitors. 

Per contra it is well known: 

That not all independent manufacturers do 
business on a small scale. 

The independent manufacturers who spe- 
cialize on certain finished products are able 
to successfully compete with the bulk pro- 
duction of large integrated concerns manu- 
facturing the same finished products. 

That the activities of many concerns, such 
as automobile manufacturers, consist mainly 
in assembling parts manufactured by several 
integrated or independent concerns. 

For the purpose of this article, we are to 
consider how a 1 per cent sales tax on final 
output affects a large integrated concern with, 
say, six multiple processes between the raw 
material and the finished product as distin- 
guished from a half dozen independent con- 
cerns, each performing one ot the six mul- 
tiple processes, performed by the integrated 
concern, and each paying a I per cent sales 
tax on their output of the partially manu- 
factured product. 

The natural assumption would be that the 
six independent concerns among them would 
pay six times the amount of sales tax that 
the integrated concern would pay on the same 
output. But this assumption would be wrong, 
for the following reasons: 

Each of the six independent concerns would 
shift along to the next independent manu- 
facturer in line all of the original costs of 
raw material plus the various costs at that 
stage of the partially manufactured product 
plus his own profit and the compound profits 
of the manufacturers who had preceded him 
and add the 1 per cent turnover tax to the 
bulk sum of all these items. The total of 
these six profits en route would make the 
finished product to the ultimate consumer 
several times the amount for which the first 
independent manufacturer purchased the raw 
material. Therefore; instead of 6 per cent— 
I per cent on each turnover—the tax content 
of each dollar the ultimate consumer paid 
for a finished product would, normally, range 
between 24 per cent and 3% per cent. 

The integrated, multiple-process concern 
would add merely the cost of production in 
each of its processes to the partly manufac- 
tured goods entering the next process and add 
to the total cost its profit, together with 1 per 
cent of the total sale price of the finished 
product, which is normally sold in competi- 
tion with and at approximately the same price 
as similar finished products are sold by the 
last one of the six independent manufac- 
turers, 

Therefore, the advantage which the large 
integrated concern would have over each of 
the independent concerns would be from two- 
fifths to three-fifths of 1 per cent—that is, 2% 
per cent or 3/4 per cent divided by 6. But 
as independent manufacturers, large and 
small, have thrived and continue to thrive 
alongside of large integrated multiple-process 
concerns, the natural assumption is that they 
will continue to thrive, regardless of a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent advantage. Whether this 
advantage will be used is doubtful. So far 
the large concerns have shown no disposition 
to drive their small competitors out of busi- 
ness. No doubt the large manufacturer is 
more than satisfied to allow his small com- 
petitor to set the price. 

Logically competition and the sales tax 
would result in an increase of 1 per cent or 
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2 per cent or 3 per cent to the ultimate con- 
sumer, and the repeal of the excess-profits tax 
would result in a decrease to the ultimate 
consumer of several times that amount. As 
for the small independent manufacturer and 
the large integrated multiple-process concern, 
they should continue in the future, as they 
have in the past, to operate alongside of each 
other. 

The following table shows how a year ago 
a suit of men’s clothing, retailing at $60, 
would increase in value from the raw material 
to the finished product: 

I per cent tax 

1. Raw wool in grease, about $6.50... .$0.065 
2. Wool dealer scours wool and sells to 

eplnpier, G62 i oo hess i ce tia Bec .08 
3. Spinner converts into yarn and sells 

yarn to the manufacturer, $10...... .10 
4. Manufacturer weaves and finishes into 





cloth and sells 3% yards at $4...... £1333 
5. Trimmings, linings, etc., 50 per cent 

Of cloth § 2... oss bbe bis a ek oid aad .1891 
6. Tailor makes into suit and sells at 

SOG -0 vad ain vce's goa eee 40 
7. Suit is sold at retail for $60........ .60 

Total tax price on consumption... .$1.5674 


which equals 2.61 per cent of the value of 
suit to the purchaser. 

If the same suit of clothes were manu- 
factured today, with wool at its present price, 
there would be a different result from that 
shown by this table. "ly dite 

Many of the taxes imposed under the: 
present revenue laws are disguised and heavily 
inflated consumption taxes, and wher finally 
paid by the consumer result in an ever-rising 
cost of the necessaries of life. They, have 
promoted extravagance and _ inflation,’ re- 
stricted competition, obstructed the develop- 
ment of our natural resources, discriminated 
between taxpayers, and are next to impossible 
to administer. j 





A Government Service to Industry 


S A STEP towards carrying out Secre- 
tary Hoover’s plans for “a more adequate 
information service maintained by the Gov- 
ernment,” the Department of Commerce has 
issued a Survey of Current Business for 
July 1, 1921, compiled by the Bureaus of 
the Census, Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and Standards. 

The information is not wholly from Gov- 
ernment sources. Free use has been made 
of the statistics collected by trade associa4 
tions and by publications. In the field of 
Textiles, for example, the figures of the 
Knit-Goods Manufacturers and of the Silk 
Association supplement those gathered by 
Government agencies. 

In this first issue the figures are grouped 
under these twenty heads: 


I. Banking and XI. Foodstuff Move- 
Finance ment 

II. Price Index Num- XII. Sugar, Milk and 
bers Tobacco 


III. Cost of Living XIII. Building Statistics 

IV. Earnings and Em- XIV. Metals and Metal 
ploymert Products 

V. Retail Movement XV. Fuel and Power ° 

VI. Transportation XVI. Textiles 


VII. Foreign Trade XVII. Active Textile 


Movement Machinery 
VIII. Crop Production XVIII. Paper and 
IX. Movement of Farm Rubber 

Products XIX. Automobile Tires 
X. Live-Stock Move- and Tubes 

ment XX. Leather Products 


In each division the figures are coded into 
index numbers to show at a glance the up- 
ward or downward tendency of a move- 
ment. 
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Will the Farmer Buy This Fall? 


A concern that took the trouble to ask Farmer Smith this question, answers it with a hearty 
affirmative—and even says how the harvest money will be spent 


VER the broad expanse of 6,449,998 

American farms good crops are be- 

ing harvested and marketed. Money 
is coming into sweat-stained pocket books. 
But will it be spent? And if it is spent, what 
will it go to buy? Many a manufacturer ani 
merchant would sleep better tonight if he 
knew the answer to these questions. It is 
in the hope that we have found at least a 
partial answer, that we present this story 
of what Farmer Smith is going to do with 
his harvest money. 

The meat of the story—and it is mostly 
meat—was furnished by a publishing house 
which gets out a farm journal. It went 
about it in an original way; it was left to the 
Smiths on the subscription lists. 

“The Smiths,” said the research man, 
“are reliable folks—good sound Americans 
who will average up with any group you can 
name.” 

So he sent out a questionnaire to the 
12,824 Smiths who were on the publication’s 
lists. The returns were heavy. They were 
used as a basis for estimating what the entire 
1,100,000 farm subscribers were going to do 
with their harvest money. The commodities 
named were chosen, apparently, as the ones 
that had the most far-reaching effect on in- 
dustry, such as building of houses, an enter- 
prise that calls for a thousand kinds of 
materials and tools. 

“The big thing to be gained from the 
perusal of the report,” says the publishing 
house, “is the unalterable fact that farm 
folks not only have the money but that they 
are planning very definitely how they will 
spend it. All business is based on agricul- 
tural conditions—so it is obvious that there 
will be large and increasing opportunities 
for manufacturers to make cash sales this 
fall.” 

It is pointéd out that the percentages are 
more likely to be low than high since the 
farmer is notoriously reluctant about report- 
ing his buying intentions unless they are very 
real and immediate. Also it is quite possible 
that on the spur of the moment he may not 
remember all the things that he stands in 
need of. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
1,100,000 referred to below constitute a 
high type of farmer and that their demands 
may be larger than many of their brother 
agriculturists; also that the purchases 
planned are for this fall and winter. 

Out of 1,100,000, there are 513,700 who 
will paint. The following table shows what 
that number is going to paint either this year 
or next year: 


In 1921 In 1922 
a 194,700 239,800 
Ne ere 107,800 140,800 
Other buildings 100,100 105,600 


The tremendous demand for building ma- 
terial is apparent from the following figures: 
42,900 country people out of 1,100,000 of the 
type described, will build houses this year, 
and another 42,900 are planning to build 
barns. 38,500 are planning to build houses in 
1922 and 40,700 are planning to build barns. 


By JOYCE O’HARA 


Moreover, some of these farmers will do a 
great deal of building, for 15,500 are planning 
to build both a house and barn this year, or 
a house this year and a barn next year, or 
vice-versa. 

About 1,100,000 farmers will build 786,500 
buildings; and 191,670 buildings will be re- 
paired or remodeled. ‘Tremendous quantities 
of materials will be required this year and 
next year to build or repair or remodel 
862,000 farm buildings. 

In addition to this, large quantities of tools 
will be purchased by the farmers. Even in 
ordinary times, the farmer or his son or hired 
man does a great deal of rough work in 
building. Now that labor is so plentiful on 
the farm, the farmers will do a much larger 
proportion of the work. 

This fall, especially, will find the farmers 
exceedingly busy on fence building. The 
reasons are quite apparent—prices are pretty 
well down and labor is plentiful. 

Of our 1,100,000 country people, 521,400 
will build or repair fences this fall. Another 
95,800 will build or repair next year. At 
least that many are sure, and undoubtedly 
many thousands more will find next year 
that they must build or repair. 

Eleven and five tenths per cent of the 
Smiths will purchase automobiles this year, 
unless things go very wrong. ‘This makes a 
total of 126,500 automobiles to be purchased 
this fall by the 1,100,000 farmers. 

Quite a number of the Smiths are already 
pretty well sold on certain makes of cars. 
The table shows the number of different 
kinds of automobiles which 1,100,000 country 
people will buy in 1941 and 1922. 


Ford . 66,000 
Buick 22.000 
Dodge pri 12,100 
Studebaker 2,200 
Chevrolet 2.000 
Overland 1,900 


Still undecided 30,800 


Tota! 137,000 


























These 1,100,000 country people will also 
purchase 17,600 motor trucks this year and 
are definitely planning to purchase another 
2,100 next vear. 

Farmers are certainly well sold on the 
value of motor transportation. In addition 
to the automobiles and motor trucks, they 
are planning to purchase 8,300 motorcycles, 
Two thousand and one hundred prefer the 
Harley-Davidson, 2,000 prefer the Indian, 
while the other 4,100 do not seem to have 
any preference. 

However, as against 8,300 motorcycles, 
which will be purchased this year, only 6,200 
bicycles will be bought. 

Sixty-eight thousand five hundred, out of 
the 1,100,000 farmers will purchase lighting 
plants this fall. Thirty-three thousand one 
hundred will install heating plants. The 
comparatively small number of farmers who 
are planning on heating plants, as compared 
with the number who will install lighting 
plants, would indicate that there is a great 
need for educational work by the manv- 
facturers of heating plants. 

They are planning to buy 28,800 gas 
engines according to the record of the Smiths. 

There must be considerable replacement of 
the hand machines by the power or electric 
machines. This last is indicated by the fact 
that out of 78,100 washing machines to be 
bought, 8,300 will be electric machines. 

Our 1,100,000 are not going to neglect the 
finer things of life—they intend to buy 120,- 
300 musical instruments. 

It looks as if the tractor industry would be 
pulled out of the slump this fall, for out of 
the 1,100,000, those planning to purchase 
tractors number 33,100. Nineteen per cent of 
these tractor prospects are planning to buy 
Fordsons, while the remainder do not express 
any preference. 

One hundred thousand other farm imple- 
ments will be bought. The fall purchase of 
machinery by 100,000 out of the 1,100,000 
farmers may be considered a very large 
demand. 

Altogether, it is conservative to estimate 
the total purchases of 1,100,000 country 
families, of the quality described at $911,- 
503,000. 

The larger and the more definitely known 
various types of goods are 





purchases of 
given below: 


Automobiles . .$101,200,000 


Juilding materials $25,900,000 
Building tools ........ 12,507,000 
PRU sis wus wawane s Resaes 84,001,000 
Gas engines ...... 3,500,000 
ce eer rie 13,240,000 
Implements and machinery 100,000,000 


4,045,000 
23,760,000 
14,650,000 
17,600,000 
33,100,000 


Motorcycles and bicycles 
ge, re 
Musical instruments .... 
Paint 

Tractors 


In conclusion we may say that some of 
the indicated purchases will run below the 
estimates. Others will run above. It is 
noticeable that actual spendings always do 
run over mentioned plans for spending; 
farmers can not think of all the things they 
need nor take the trouble to write them down. 
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THE NATION’S 


BUSINESS 1§ 


The Danger in Cost Systems 


Few questions are more vital to trade associations then the Government’s attitude toward 
collective study and use of rules for determining costs; here is an unofficial opinion 
on the matter by a member of the Federal Trade Commission 





[ ers COST accounting 

by trade associations is not 

only legal but highly bene- I 
ficial. This is the personal view of 
Nelson B. Gaskill, acting chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, 
as expressed, unofficially, to E. W. 
McCullough, manager of the Fabri- 
cated Production Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The Commis- 
sion heartily favors such work, “pro- 
vided it is done scientifically and 
accurately.” 

Only when cost accounting is used 
for “ulterior purposes,” such as find- 
ing averages or otherwise being made 
the basis of price-fixing, is it illegal. 

Trade association members have 
long realized the importance of cost 
accounting information, and some of 
them have attempted to deal with 
the problem from an_ educational 
standpoint; but apparently not all of 
them have restricted their activities 
to the educational angle, and so 
have aroused criticism by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice. This has 
checked the efforts of others who 
were innocent of wrong-doing. It 
was to clarify the situation that Mr. 
McCullough wrote recently to Mr. 
Gaskill, asking for his opinion re- 





OW FAR may a trade association go in a 


uniform cost-accounting system? 


In putting this question to the acting chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, the Fabricated 
Production Department of the National Chamber 
made this explanation: 


“We refer to a standard plan or methods which 
may be developed and used by the producers of a 
certain line whereby they figure their costs by the 
same rules, including in them the same elements 
and differing only in results because of the variance trade association to set up and 
in size of plants, equipment and local conditions— 
uniform as to fundamentals. 

“Is there any reason why such a system may not 
be developed and used lawfully by an industry? 
Again, if conversion costs only be dealt with, is 
there any legal bar to the collective study of costs 
by the members of an industry using such a uniform 
cost system?” 


The reply, made unofficially, is that such a collec- 
tive study is not only permissible but beneficent 
so long as no ulterior use of it is intended. 
time when the trade associations are in considerable 
perplexity as to what course of conduct they may 
pursue, this clarification of the cost-accounting 
problem should prove extremely helpful.—Tue 
Epiror. 


Ata 


price making by each of the indi- 
viduals in the group, is improper. 
The individual must fix his own 
cost and his own margin. The 
group may not attempt to substi- 
tute a group average or stand- 
ard either of cost or margin for 
the individual’s figures without be- 
ing in peril of becoming an unlaw- 
ful combination. 

“Applying this statement to your 
interpretation of our letter of the 
25th, it may be said that for a 


induce the use by its members of a 
scientific and accurate plan of cost 
accounting is not only legal but 
highly beneficial to the individual 
members of the association. The 
use of this legal and highly bene- 
ficial information by each individual 
in establishing his own production 
cost and determining his own 
margin, is entirely proper. If there- 
after the association attempts to in- 
duce its members to disregard their 
own varying figures and use a com- 
mon average or uniform figure of 
cost or margin or both, it has de- 
parted from its proper position of 
instructor and may easily take on 
the appearance of a_ price-fixing 
combination in restraint of trade or 








garding uniform cost accounting as 

used by the producers of a certain line 
whereby they figured their cost under the 
same rules, including in them the same ele- 
ments, and differing only in results because 
of variance in the size of plants, equipment, 
efficiency and local conditions. Such a stand- 
ard plan would be uniform as to funda- 
mentals. 


The Commission’s Attitude 


N reply Mr. Gaskill said: “There has 

been much misunderstanding and unfor- 
tunately not a little misrepresentation of the 
attitude of this Commission on the subject 
of uniform methods of cost accounting. In 
fact it seems to be difficult to secure, even 
for the most carefully worded statement, a 
proper appreciation of the Commission’s 
position, yet it is really very simple, namely, 
that it is strongly in favor of such work 
provided it is done scientifically and accu- 
rately and is not used for ulterior purposes in 
violation of the law. 

“No governmental agency in this country, 
except possibly the Treasury Department, 
has had so much occasion to observe the 
existing defects in cost accounting methods, 
but the Commission is glad to record its 
opinion that there has been, on the whole, a 
considerable improvement in recent years. 
The work of this Commission would be 
greatly facilitated by further improvement 
in cost accounting methods and also, in fact, 
by a greater uniformity in methods provided 
proper methods are chosen as the models. 

“There has been a good deal of indifference 
and ignorance shown by individual com- 


panies regarding the methods of ascertain- 
ing costs. Accurate cost finding in some 
cases, however, appears to involve an expense 
that some business men regard as greater 
than the benefits, while in some industries 
the technical or theoretical difficulties in get- 
ting accurate costs are no doubt very great. 

“As long as the principles of cost account- 
ing are sound and the methods used are 
adapted to secure accuracy of individual 
results, and provided that the results are not 
used directly or indirectly for ulterior pur- 
poses of an illegal character, the Federal 
Trade Commission is in favor of the study 
and development of uniform cost accounting 
by trade associations, or otherwise. 

“There is evidently nothing illegal in such 
a practice, but it is always well to remember 
that though innocent in itself, it has some- 
times been perverted to serve the ends of 
collusive price control, and, when it is so 
used, no matter whether directly or indirectly, 
then restraint of trade is involved. 

“With respect to uniform methods of de- 
termining conversion costs the same principles 
and conclusions would also apply.” 

In elaborating this statement, Mr. Gaskill 
wrote further a little later: “Stated in an- 
other way, the conception of the Commission 
is that the efforts of a trade association to 
educate the individual member in the appli- 
cation of sound principles of cost account- 
ing in his individual business, are proper. 
But that any subsequent effort of the asso- 
ciation to reduce the individual costs to an 
average or uniform cost basis and to procure 
the use of the group standard as a basis of 


in suppression of competition. 

“How far the association can 
lawfully go in acting as the medium of ex- 
change of cost data among its members can 
only be determined after the decision by the 
United States Supreme Court in the pending 
action against the American Column and 
Lumber Company et al., in which this ques- 
tion is involved. 

“In such an expression as this, nothing is 
‘condemned’ by the Commission. The Com- 
mission renders judgment only after the 
trial of an issue of fact upon a complaint, 
after hearing. Such letters as this are 
advisory only, suggestions and nothing more, 
written in the hope that they may be helpful.” 


The “Cans” and “Can’ts” 


OMMENTING on this corespondence, 

‘Mr. McCullough says: “Believing that 
the chief function of a trade organization is 
the education of its members along proper 
lines, it is apparent that there is no bar, legal 
or otherwise, to their promoting cost ac- 
counting among their members within the 
restrictions mentioned in the correspondence. 
But I can not too strongly emphasize what is 
also pointed out as to using this valuable in- 
formation in a way which is clearly unob- 
jectionable.” 

The Fabricated Production Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has made a great deal of progress in 
its efforts to develop uniform cost accounting 
within the various industries, and has accu- 
mulated information concerning about seventy 
such systems. Mr. McCullough urged that 
other trade lines not so supplied develop simi- 
lar systems for the benefit of their members. 
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Modern Problems? They’re Old 


Aristotle pricked the bubble of Socialism, recognized that export trade was a creator of 
prosperity, and foresaw the white-collar union twenty-two centuries ago 


In democracies the rich should be spared; 
not only should their property not be di- 
vided; but their incomes also, which in 
some States are taken from them imper- 
ceptibly, should be protected. 


O, these are not the words of a “re- 
actionary” representative, debating re- 
vision of the surtaxes on incomes. The 
passage is not lifted from the Congressional 
Record, and the man who wrote it, far from 
being a Tory, was a conspicuously “advanced” 
thinker in his time. Writing more than 
twenty-two centuries ago, Aristotle said many 
things which apply neatly to present-day con- 
ditions. He discussed foreign trade and im- 
migration and what we in this country, now- 
adays, call “Americanization.” He made 
some sage observations on Socialism, which 
is a theory about as old as organized society, 
and he devoted a good deal of thought to 
the importance of the middle classes. He 
gave some instances of monopoly and cor- 
nering the market, which were devices not 
new in his day; and he realized the vital 
part education must play in “organized self- 
control,” as democracy was to be defined 
by a political philosopher who is still living. 
Nor was Aristotle unacquainted with the 
wage problem, although he lived in a day of 
slaves. “The avarice of mankind is insa- 
tiable,” he complained; “at one time two obols 
was pay enough; but now, when this sum 
has become customary, men always want more 
and more without end.” He lamented that 
“the poor and rich quarrel with one another,” 
and recorded that: 


Dionysiws was thought worthy to be a 
tyrant because he denounced Daphnaeus and 
the rich; his enmity to the nobles won him the 
confidence of the people. 


Most of the ancient tyrants, Aristotle re- 
cords, were originally demagogues. “In our 
day,” he says, “when the art of rhetoric has 
made such progress, the orators lead the 
people.” 

These observations are culled from “Poli- 
tics,” the most widely quoted of Aristotle’s 
vast output of writings, which covered a 
range almost universal. “Man is a political 
animal,” as he observed; and this may ac- 
count for the special interest manifested in 
what he had to say about the elements and 
aims of the State and various forms of gov- 
ernment. The great preserving principle of 
States, he said, was “to have a care that the 
loyal citizens should outnumber the disloyal.” 


And he added: 


That which contributes most to the per- 
manence of constitutions is the adaptation of 
education to the form of government, and yet in 
our own day this principle is universally 
neglected. The best laws, although sanctioned 
by every citizen of the State, will be of no 
avail unless the young are trained by habit 
and education in the laws of the constitution, 
if the laws are democratic. 


Aristotle’s influence on human thought is 
profound, even to the present day, and it is 
not too much to say that the founders of 
the Americar Government and the men who 
wrote our Constitution espoused this convic- 


By SILAS BENT 


tion of the need for an enlightened electorate, 
even though they may not have attributed it 
to the Greek philosopher. He returns to it 
more than once. “No one will doubt,” he 
says, “that the legislator should direct his 
attention above all to the education of youth, 
or that the neglect of education does harm 
to States”; and adds: 


The citizen should be moulded to suit the 
form of government under which he lives. The 
character of democracy creates democracy, and 
the character of oligarchy creates oligarchy; 
and always the better the character, the better 
the government. 


Suppose you turn from this passage to the 
first article in THe Nation’s Business for 
February of this year, and see how Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot carried the plea for a better 
education a step further, arguing that it was 
as important to our industrial as to our 
political structure. “Everybody sees now,” 
he said, “that to cure and to prevent illit- 
eracy are national interests of the liveliest 
sort, which ought not to be left to States or 
municipalities alone; so that effective steps 
will probably be taken to prevent illiteracy 
in the future by cooperative action in the 
National Congress, State Legislatures, and 
Boards of Education for States, counties 
and cities or towns.” 

Doctor Eliot is in accord with Aristotle in 
making physical training a coordinate branch 
of education. But Aristotle thought “gym- 
mastic exercises” could be overdone. He 
noted that the Lacedaemonians “brutalize 
their children by laborious exercises which 
they think will make them courageous,” and 
concluded that “education should not be ex- 
clusively directed to this or any other single 
end”; in which, unquestionably, Dr. Eliot 
would heartily agree. 

Races which do not at once “acquire a 
common spirit” are, in Aristotle’s opinion, a 
cause of the disintegration of States. For, 
as he says— 


A State is not the growth of a day, neither 
is a multitude brought together by accident. 
Hence the reception of strangers in colonies, 
either at the time of their foundations or after- 


-wards, has generally produced revolution; for 


example, the Achaeans who joined the Troe- 
zenians in the foundation of Sybaris, being 
more numerous, afterwards expelled them. 


And he cites numerous other examples of 
the disadvantages of unrestricted immigra- 
tion. “The only stable principle of govern- 
ment,” he says, “is equality according to 
proportion, and for every man to enjoy his 
own.” 

From this it will be perceived that Aristotle 
penetrated the fallacy of communism, or so- 
cialistic possession of property. More than 
once he takes occasion to puncture the fallacy, 
as in this passage: 


There is always a difficulty in men living 
together and having things in common, but 
especially in their having common property. 
The partnerships of fellow travelers are an ex- 
ample to the point; for they generally fall out 
by the way and quarrel about any trifle that 
turns up. 


Property should be, as a general rule, pri- | 


vate, Aristotle maintains ; “for, when everyone 
has a distinct interest, men will not complain 
of one another, and they will make more 
progress, because everyone will be attending 
to his own business.” ‘Thus, more than two 
thousand years before the present industrial 
system came into being, Aristotle set forth 
the advantages of private initiative! One 
eftect of the common ownership of property 
which Aristotle saw and to which reference 
is seldom made nowadays is that it annihi- 
lates a certain sort of generosity. “No one.” 
he says, “when men have all things in com- 
mon, will any longer set an example of liber- 
ality or do any liberal action; for liberality 
consists in the use which is made of property.” 

But Aristotle believed in small holdings 
of property, and he had great faith in what 
the Socialist and Bolshevist nowadays call 
the bourgeoisie. He was strong for the white 
collars. In some quarters the belief is gaining 
ground at present that the middle class will 
emerge, after being ground for a long time 
between the upper millstone of capital and the 
nether millstone of organized labor, and 
will assume real power. In the middle class, 
it is obvious, rests most of the wealth and 
most of the brains of the world. Its poten- 
tial power is enormous. Aristotle thought 
its political power and virtue surpassing. He 
says, for instance: 


The Best of the Three 


TOW in all States there are three elements; 
4% one class is very rich, another very poor, 
and a third in a mean. It is admitted that mod- 
eration and the mean are best, and therefore it 
will clearly be best to possess the gifts of for- 
tune in moderation; for in that condition of life 
men are most ready to listen to reason. But he 
who greatly excels in beauty, strength, birth or 
wealth, or on the other hand who is very poor, 
or very weak, or very much disgraced, finds it 
dificult to follow reasoning. 

Of these two, the one sort grow into violent 
and great criminals, the others into rogues and 
petty rascals. And two sorts of offences cor- 
respond to them, the one committed from 
violence, the other from roguery. The petty 
rogues are disinclined to hold office, whether 
military or civil, and their aversion of these 
two duties is as great an injury to the State as 
their tendency to crime. Again, those who have 
too much of the goods of fortune, strength, 
wealth, friends, and the like, are neither will- 
ing nor able to submit to authority. The evil 
begins at home; for when they are boys, by 
reason of the luxury in which they are brought 
up, they never learn, even at school, the habit 
of obedience. On the other hand, the very 
poor, who are in the opposite extreme, are too 
degraded. So that the one class cannot obey, 
and can only rule despotically; the other knows 
not how to command and must be ruled like 
slaves. 

Thus arises a city, not of freemen, but of 
masters and slaves, the one despising, the other 
envying; and nothing can be more fatal to 
friendship and good-fellowship in States than 
this; for good-fellowship tends to friendship; 
when men are at enmity with one another, they 
would rather not even share the same path. 
But a city ought to be composed, as far as pos 
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sible, of equals and similars; and these are 
generally the middle classes. Wherefore the 
city which is composed of middle-class citizens 
js necessarily best governed; they are, as we 
say, the natural elements of a State. And this 
is the class of citizens which is most secure in 
a State, for they do not, like the poor, covet 
their neighbor’s goods; nor do others covet 
theirs, as the poor covet the goods of the rich; 
and as they neither plot against others, nor 
are themselves plotted against; they pass 
through life safely. Wisely then did Phocylides 
pray, “Many things are best in the mean; I 
desire to be of a middle condition in my city.” 

Thus it is manifest that the best political com- 
munity is formed by citizens of the middle class, 
and that those States are likely to be well 
administered in which the middle class is 
large, and larger if possible than both the 
other classes, or at any rate than either singly; 
for the addition of the middle class turns the 
scale, and prevents either of the extremes from 
being dominant. Great then is the good for- 
tune of a State in which the citizens have a 
moderate and sufficient property. 


“The legislator,” says Aristotle, “should 
always include the middle class in his govern- 
ment.” If the laws are to be democratic, 
the legislator should “try to attach this class 
to the State.” Holders of office should be 
“freemen and taxpayers”; and the good citi- 
zen “should know how to govern like a free- 
man, and how to obey like a freeman—these 
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are the virtues of a citizen.” And he held 
that “governments which rule with a view to 
private interests, whether of the one or of 
the few or of the many, are perversions.” 
Even in Aristotle’s day, it was clear that 
foreign trade made possible a higher standard 
of living and that one-way trade was anomaly: 


It is mecessary that they [the citizens] 
should import from abroad what is not found 
in their own country, and that they should 
export what they have in excess: for a city 
ought to be a market, not indeed for others, 
but for herself. Those who make themselves 
a market for the world do so only for revenue, 
and if a State ought not to desire a profit of 
this kind it ought not to have such an em- 
porium. 


The market, in other words, should be 
under private, not State, management. But 
cities as a whole found such markets to ad- 
vantage, as Aristotle saw. “Cities thus 
situated,” he said, “manifestly reap the benefit 
of intercourse with their ports; and any harm 
which is likely to accrue may be easily 
guarded against by laws, which will pro- 
nounce and determine who will hold com- 
munication with one another. 

It was foreign trade, indeed, which gave 
rise to the use of money, as Aristotle makes 
plain. Originally the members of the family 
had all things in common, but in a more di- 


vided state of society they had to barter 
certain things they made or cultivated for 
others they wanted. ‘The later form of ex- 
change grew out of this, Aristotle says: 


When the inhabitants of one country be- 
came more dependent on those of another, and 
they imported what they needed, and exported 
the surplus, money necessarily came into use. 
For the various necessities of life are not easily 
carried about, and hence men agreed to em- 
ploy in their dealings with each other something 
that was intrinsically useful and easily ap- 
plicable to the purposes of life. 


In the review of “Speculation and the 
Chicago Board of Trade’ which appeared in 
the June number of this magazine, two pas- 
sages were cited in which Aristotle referred 
to what we regard as “high finance,” and 
they need not be repeated here. It was 
Thales of Miletus, a philosopher, who estab- 
lished a corner on olives, and he made the 
coup, so Aristotle says, because someone re- 
proached him for his poverty. Thales un- 
dertook to prove that genius needn’t starve 
in a garret, and “made a quantity of money.” 
“He is supposed to have given a striking proof 
of his wisdom,” says Aristotle, “but, as I was 
saying, his device for getting money is of 
universal application, and is nothing but the 
creation of a monopoly.” 


Listening in on Congress 


Wit and fancy rescued from the Congressional Record and presented here as a picture of our 
lawmakers as they struggle to get the will of the people on the statute books 


UMMER DAYS, long and very hot, 

descend upon the Capitol. The Senate 

chamber is not the coolest place in town 
—thanks somewhat to the fact that its de- 
signer made it an inside room. The Senators 
being human, and very warm, would like to 
knock off work awhile and return with cooler 
weather. But there is much to be done, and 
collars grow limp as they debate the matter 
of a recess. The gentleman from Florida, 
Mr. Fletcher, thinks they ought to carry on 
and illustrating his point, tells a story: 

Can we do anything? At least, in my humble 
judgment, it is our duty to stay here and try. 
Let us go on with this work. 

That suggests a story I read once about an 
Englishman who, walking along the street in 
Boston, observed, in front of a restaurant, a 
carte de jour which had on it “Beefsteak, 50 
cents.” He was a little hungry, so he walked 
in and took his seat at a table. Soon a girl 
with a black skirt and a white shirtwaist and 
white apron appeared to take his order, and 
he said, “I want some beeksteak.” The girl 
replied, being from Boston, “The beefsteak is 
all over.” He, being an Englishman, responded, 
“All over what?” She, in true Boston style, 
answered, “All over with.” 

I say, let us stay here and do the things we 
should do until we get it “all over with.” 


When Is a Mule Manufactured ? 
HE SENATE is discussing the Norris 


bill. In an unguarded moment the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, Mr. Caraway, asks the 
gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Watson, 
whether there is any difference between “farm 
products and agricultural products.” And 
the gentleman from Georgia: 

There are considerable differences. In one 
section like Kansas or Missouri, for instance, 
the production of mules may be the principal 
industry of a farm, 


Mr. Caraway. Could you call a mule an ag- 
ricultural product? 

Mr. Watson. You might if you called him 
a farm product. It is produced on the farm. 
If you do not produce him on the farm, where 
do you produce him? 

Mr. Caraway. You usually produce him on 
the range in Missouri, 

Mr. Watson. What is your range but a 
farm on a large scale? 

Mr. Caraway. No, it is outdoors, where it 
has never been cleared. 

Mr. Watson. So is a farm outdoors. I have 
never yet seen a farm inside. 

Mr. Caraway. Is a mule a farm product in 
Georgia? 

Mr. Watson. When he is raised on a farm, 
is he not a farm product, like a calf or a 
pig or a lamb? If he is not a farm product, 
what sort of a product is he? What is a mule 
in his manufactured state? 

Mr. Caraway. I do not know what he is. 
I never saw it. If he is a white mule, I 
rather think in Georgia they would produce 
him in a still. 

Mr. Watson. I never saw a white mule, 
but I could answer that a little more personally, 
but it would not be courteous. 


Which Is the Talkative Sex? 


S THERE anyone who, having given to 

woman the right to vote and most every- 
thing else she wants, still denies her a sense 
of humor and refers to her as the talkative 
sex? If there is one, let us call to his atten- 
tion Miss Alice Robertson, Representative 
in Congress from the State of Oklahoma and 
sole representative of her sex in that body. 

Miss Robertson, having talked briefly but 
effectively in favor of a bill for the monthly 
payment of pensions, thus closes: 


I am not going to talk any more. I try not 
to talk very much, for silence is golden 


[applause], and I realize that every extra word 
we speak here makes that much more expense 
to the United States Government. [Laughter.] 
Some of us might begin, as I shall begin now, to 
save money by stopping. [Applause.] 


Eminent authorities disagree not only as 
to the value of Congressional time but as 
to the value of Congressional investigations, 
Senator Shields, of Tennessee, has a defi- 
nite opinion of the value of one on which 
he was engaged some time ago. A resolution 
was before the Senate to authorize the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to make an in- 
quiry into the West Virginia mine riots, and 
Senator Shields recalled a previous mission: 


Mr. Suretps. Mr. President, of course no 
man’s memory is infallible, but, the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. BoraH] and I remember the 
facts of this Cabin Creek and Paint Creek in- 
vestigation entirely differently. I went out 
there very much interested; but, according to 
my recollection, I found out that the whole 
matter had been practically settled between 
these parties and peace restored. The Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the chairman of 
the committee, distributed the work among the 
several members of the committee to report 
upon the different subjects of the resolution. 

I believe the matter of martial law was what 
the Senator from Idaho was to write about. I 
have forgotten what he wrote. I was so dis- 
gusted with the uselessness of the whole thing 
that, while I always like to hear everything he 
says and read everything he writes, I have no 
recollection of what he wrote on the subject. 


Wisdom From the Forks of The Creek 
ENATOR HARRISON, of Mississippi, 


has reviewed the achievements of the first 
three months of the new administration and 
has found nothing to admire. As he finishes, 
Senator Watson, of Georgia, rises. 
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Mr. President, I hope that no Senator will 
otject while I ask to have read at the desk a 
letter from a Georgia Negro, a one-horse ten- 
ant, written to the editor of my home-town 
paper and published in that paper in the State, 
of course, which in part I represent. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Dear Mr. Epitor: Allow me to speak to the 
colored subscribers of the McDufhe Progress 
about the conditions we are now living in. 

Instead of complaining about the condition, 
get busy and prepare for the future. Now is 
the time to fatten the pig for your next year’s 
meat. While the grass is growing, pull grass, 
pull weeds. It don’t take corn alone to make 
meat. There is more lard in trash for hogs 
in summer than lard in corn in winter. 

Get busy! Get it out of your minds about 
you don’t know what you are going to do. Get 
a move on you and show to the world what you 
are doing. Now is the time to prepare for 
the future. Plant your corn and fatten your 
hogs. Don’t think it takes so many hogs to 
the family. I have six in family and I only 
kill two and three hogs for three years. We 
don’t buy meat, lard, corn, nor fodder, by hust- 
ling from May until harvest time. I begin to 
plant as soon as the season will allow until 
the last of July or August 1. 

I live on a little farm of Mr. W. C. Gibson’s. 
I am cutting grain today and fixing to plant 
peas and corn. I live 12 miles from town. 

I will renew my subscription soon, Mr. Editor. 
If this is not fixed right, please fix it. From a 
Georgia farmer. I lives in the forks of the 
creek, 

Mapison Emory. 


Government’s “Commission Business” 
HE LISTING of industries in order of 


size is a pastime of doubtful value but 
it mever ceases to interest some statisticians. 
We read that “the motion picture industry has 
now become the third largest in the United 
States,” when along comes another man who 
claims that place for the pickle makers or 
the dealers in waste. Senator Fernald, of 
Maine, has a claimant for sixth place. He 
is discussing the proposed packer regulation: 


Mr. FERNALD. You go over this country from 
ene end to the other, and you will hear one 
slogan from the farmers: “Why don’t you eco- 
nomize? Give us some economy.” And, my 
dear Senators, instead of economizing, we have 
been going on here creating commissions and 
making places now for deserving Republicans, 
making places in the past for deserving 
Democrats. You create this commission, and 
inside of five years it will cost a million 
dollars a year, at least, and there will have 
to be places for five or six hundred deserving 
Republicans. 

Why, this reform business has gone 
on, Senators, to such an _ extent that 
it is getting to be about the sixth 
largest industry in the United States. 
It is surpassed only by the steel and iron 
and cotton businesses and agriculture and 
printing. 

All you have to do to start a 
reformation down here is to create 
commissions. 

Mr. SmitTH. Mr. President, does 
the Senator mean that the Gov- 
ernment commission business has 
gotten to be the largest? 

Mr. FerNnaAtp. Yes; it has gotten to be the 
largest in the world. I used to think, as a 
young man, that beginning a reform was a sort 
of indoor duty; that it ought to begin at home; 
that everybody, if they were going to reform 
their habits, should begin at home; but I find 
that I was entirely mistaken on the subject. 
It is an outdoor sport, and you have to create 
a commission down here, and you have to have 
$10,000-a-year men. You can not have men 
who are paid any less. 

Investigating Committees are a sore point 
with some Senators. Mr. Myers, of Mon- 


tana, sorrows at their prevalence but recog- 
nizes that it is in vain to oppose them: 

Mr. Myers. It is a thankless task to oppose 
a resolution of this kind, and probably a futile 
task, because the disposition of Congress is to 
give, give, give, give to everybody who wants 
unything. Give everybody everything they 
want is now the motto in Congress. Give 
away everything! The popular thing in Con- 
gress nowadays is to vote for everything any- 
body wants. Never oppose anything! It is 
unpopular to do so. 

I believe if half a dozen women or half a 
dozen men would come around the Capitol and 
interview Senators and demand something in 
the name of an alleged large number of or- 
ganized voters, they could get anything they 
wanted, from the creation of a new department 
of the Government, with a Cabinet officer 
to preside over it, to an investigation of a 
dishwashers’ strike at the Willard Hotel in this 
city. I believe that if there was a dish- 
washers’ strike at a hotel in this city 
and some representatives of the 
strikers would come around 
and, in the name of organ- 
ized labor, demand an 
investigation of it, they 
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But, leaving that out as a side issue, Mr 
President, the Senator from Montana has inade 
a great mistake. He is not on the front line 
of modern progress—progress verbally. He jg 
not in the front rank of the uplifters and the 
“progressives,” where he ought to be. This 
resolution is not objectionable because it goes 
too far, as he seems to think; it is objectionable 
because it does not go far enough. We have 
already had one committee to investigate the 
conditions in the coal region of West Virgina 
and it edited an enormously large report and 
sent a bill for an enormously large sum of 
money to the Senate to be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund. 

I remember that one item of the charge was 
that a lot of mountaineers summoned to give 
testimony had spit all over the carpets and had 
ruined the sofas in one of the hotels in West 
Virginia, and the United States Government 
was called on to pay for that damage as one 
of the incidental expenses of the investigation, 

The Senator has made a mistake. He ought 
to have objected to this because it did 

not go far enough. What we really 

need is an investigation committee 
to investigate investigation com- 
mittees. We need especially a 
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ican people I think 
ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred a ma- 
jority of the people 
would be against 
granting these 

concessions. Almost 
invariably Con- 
gress gives what 

a minority de- 

mands, not what a 
majority of the 
people want. 
We are ruled by (4 
the minority. £3 

















John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, 
chides the Senator for a lack of progres- 
siveness. He would go farther—much 
farther. 


Mr. Wittiams. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Montana and I are old fogies. We have 
not yet found out that the States have neither 
sovereignty nor jurisdiction, and that the States 
are not respected in this body. 





























ENTRANCE 


mission on commissions, | 
offered a bill about two years 
ago for a commission to in- 
vestigate other commissions, 
to determine their raison 
d’étre, and the probable date 
of the end of their activities. 
Now, you start a lot of com- 
ij missions, and a commission 
it goes on forever. It may be 
i} possible that there is an ar- 
gument against the immortal- 
ity of the soul, but there is 
no possibility of argument 
j against the immortality of 
; a commission. 
h I had an old friend once 
who was placed upon a com- 
mission to determine certain 
things with regard to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He was 
the father of a distinguished 
Senator now in this body, 
but he was a Member 
of the House at that 
time. I went to him 
once and said, “Judge, 
when is that commis- 
sion going to finish its 
work?” He said, “John, I don’t know exactly; 
but my doctor tells me that I am not in very 
good condition physically, and I hope to make 
its work last as long as I last,” and he did. It 
lasted until after he was buried, and then the 
remnants of the commission brought it to a con- 
clusion under a murderous assault of the House 
of Representatives. 
I am in favor of government by commission. 
I think that is a government by experts that gets 
rid of Senators and Members of Congress and 
the common, ordinary herd of common people. 
What I want is government by commission, but 
I want also a supreme court of investigating 
committees and commissions to investigate the 
other investigating committees and the other 
commissions, and at least to determine when 
the cases before them have been concluded. 
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Facts and Foreign Investments 


Some of the conditions that must be counted on when Europe comes to us for further 
financial help; German indemnity bonds and the American market 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Vice-President, National City Bank, New York 





over a great continent and are in the 





the wealth of the United States 

was greatly increased by the war, 
but that is a fallacy. The United 
States was growing in wealth before 
the war, and there is good reason for 
believing that this growth was checked 
rather than stimulated by the war. 

It is true that during the first years, 
and before entering the war, as a com- 
batant, the nominal wealth of the 
country increased very rapidly, and the 
real wealth also increased at greater 


’ IS a common opinion abroad that 


than the normal rate. But after the tion. 


country entered the war its own 
expenditures were very great and the 
deterioration of property and loss of 
normal development was very serious. 
Moreover, a large part of the profits 
made during the period of rising prices 
has been lost in the period of falling 
prices and the country is now ex- 
periencing in idle industries, business 


struction. 


foreign press. 


HEN business leaders of the world met 
at London recently to consider ways and 
means of restoring the world’s commerce, the 
American delegation sensed an undercurrent of 
opinion that the United States had profited im- 
mensely by the Great War and was, if not a niggard, 
at least a laggard in the tremendous work of recon- 
To Mr. Roberts, a member of the 
finance group, fell the task of facing an audience, 
skeptical and cold, and telling the facts of our situa- 
It has been reported in these columns how 
‘salutary was his effort both on delegates and the 
We present his statement here not 
alone because of the dramatic setting in which it was 
first delivered, but in the belief, as one American 
delegate enthusiastically put it, that “this analysis 
would be intensely interesting to our own people at 
home.” —THE Epiror. 


hands of millions of people whose in- 
terest and cooperation are necessary. 
The main body of these people live in 
the interior, back from the Atlantic 
Coast, some of them as far west of 
New York as New York is west of 
London. Europe is very remcte to 
most of them, and their relations are 
indirect and not intimate. It looks 
like a long way for them to go to in- 
vest money that just now they need 
very much in the management of their 
own affairs. 

It is a question how far an appeal 
addressed to them by the business in- 
terests of the eastern seaboard will 
move them, for they do not by any 
means consider the interests of the 
eastern cities as identical with their 
own. ‘They are a people of high in- 
telligence and will respond eventually 
to the necessities of this situation, 








depression, unemployment, and forced 
bankruptcies, a reaction which is cost- 
ing an amount that can not be measured. 

We are paying now the natural penalty 
of abnormal prices and abnormal profits, and 
when we are through with it the record 
is likely to show that, as in every other 
such experience, the balance is in red. We 
have a great body of internal private indebt- 
edness represented in post-war financing, but 
more largely speculation and extravagance 
induced by the rise of prices. Our people 
now face the necessity of liquidating this in- 
debtedness with products at low prices and 
business stagnant and unprofitable. 

Europe has found it necessary to pay high 
interest rates upon its borrowings from us; 
we see the terms commented upon as “extor- 
tionate.” But these loans must be offered 
upon the public market and it is useless 
to offer large issues in any market of the 
world at less than the current rate for good 
home securities in the same market. It is 
not the fault of the American banker that in- 
terest rates are high; it is his business to 
give the best advice he can as to the require- 
ments of the market, and it is enough to say 
in vindication of his advice in the past that 
the European issues, which have been placed 
on the American market heretofore, may be 
purchased today at an average of practically 
the original issue price. A few are slightly 
above, but more are below. 

During the war our development work 
was checked by the fact that the Government 
loans aggregating about $25,000,000,000 
swept up the available funds, so that now 
every part of the country is in need of capital 
for local improvements. We are needing to 
build houses, to spend large sums upon our 
railroads and public utilities. 

‘he competition for capital for these 
purposes has made interest rates high, and 
the new offerings of securities at such rates 
has had the effect of depressing the entire 
list of outstanding securities and stocks, so 
that they yield high returns upon present 
values 


Other factors in the situation are heavy 
taxation and the fact that municipal securi- 
ties, and, to some extent, the obligations of 
the Federal Government are exempt from 
taxation. The total amount of securities 
wholly exempt now outstanding is estimated 
at approximately $15,000,000,000, and is con- 
stantly being increased by new issues. 

The United States Government issues that 
are totally tax-exempt yield at the present 
market 334 to 414 per-cent, and other Federal 
issues 4.60 to 5.60 per cent. Municipal securi- 
ties pay a tax-free income of from 4% per 
cent in the case of certain choice issues, up 
to 7 per cent in the case of numerous small 
cities whose credit is not so widely estab- 
lished, but nevertheless is perfectly good. 

The presence of this large body of tax- 
exempt securities has the effect of practically 
eliminating investors of high incomes as 
buyers of securities subject to taxation. To 
an individual with an income subject to our 
maximum tax, an exempt 4 per cent Federal 
or municipal bond yields an equivalent of 
14.81 per cent interest. Conversely a tax- 
able 7 per cent investment such as a real 
estate mortgage, an industrial or railroad 
bond, or a foreign government bond, after 
tax payments actually yields less than 2 per 
cent. This calculation is based on Federal 
taxes only and there is local taxation to be 
considered besides. Many of the States have 
income taxes, the maximum rate in New York 
State being 3 per cent. 

This statement of conditions in America 
is not made for the purpose of discourage- 
ment, but in order that there may be a good 
understanding. The bankers and_ business 
men of the United States who expect to 
exert themselves actively to the end that their 
country will come with all the strength it 
can summon to the relief of this world 
situation want the conditions understood. 

The capital which the world needs can be 
largelv supplied from the United States; the 
potentialities are there; but they are scattered 


as they did to the conditions which 
brought America into the war, but 
nobody can speak for them but themselves, 
and the very nature of the situation is such 
as to present difficulties in obtaining from the 
whole country prompt and coordinate action. 
It cannot be done offhand: it depends upon 
the spread of public sentiment over a large 
area. You must take America as she is, and 
judge her by the conditions which make her 
what she is—for the same conditions prob- 
ably would affect any other people in like 
manner. 

America has welcomed the settlement of 
the terms of the Reparations Agreement, and 
accepts the declarations of the German Gov- 
ernment of its purpose to pay, as made in 
good faith. It believes the terms to be just 
and that they should be strictly carried out 
if economically possible. American finan- 
ciers, however, have viewed with concern the 
statements emanating from several countries 
to the effect that the Reparation Bonds would 
be offered in the United States. From their 
point of view it would be unfortunate to 
have them introduced into that market. 

In the first place they are 5 per cent bonds, 
and the American market at this time is on 
an 8 per cent market for the best of foreign 
securities. There is room to believe that 
the German bonds would not rank in that 
class. The sentimental appeal would not be 
as strong for them as for allied bonds stand- 
ing alone, and without raising any question 
about the German purpose to pay, the under- 
taking of one country to pay so large a sum 
outside of its own borders and in foreign 
monies must be regarded as more or less 
of an economic experiment. Its success de- 
pends not only on the ability of Germany 
to export goods, but upon the willingness of 
other countries to import them. 

It is impossible to say in advance what 
effect such a volume of exports from Ger- 
many will have on world markets, or what 
the attitude of countries toward them will 
be. It is not clear even what the attitude of 
the countries receiving indemnity will be 
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toward German. exports, and the neutral 
countries may be pardoned for reserving their 
opittions, 

Having regard for the low interest rate 
ags- compared with current rates in the 
United States, and also for the other fea- 
tures of the situation, it is certain that the 
Reparation Bonds would have to be sold at 
a low price to be moved in that market. If 
anything like a competitive situation developed 
among sellers, with so large a possible sup- 
ply, the market might be demoralized. In 
short, it would be easy under the conditions 
to spoil the market not only for these bonds 
but for foreign offerings generally, and 
seriously interfere with all efforts to aid the 
European situation. 


How Our Bankers Feel 
MERICAN bankers feel that it would be 


unfortunate to have these bonds offered 
im a market that was not receptive to them, 
and sold at low prices. The countries re- 
ceiving them as indemnity would be dis- 
appointed and critical of America for what 
would be regarded as extortionate terms, and 
Germany probably would be aggrieved over be- 
ing compelled to. pay so much more than was 
actually realized by the recipient countries. 

In all likelihood it would be said on all 
sides that the United States, which professed 
to want no indemnity at all, had found a 
way to obtain the lion’s share. The prospect 
would seem to be good for the United States 
to get itself thoroughly disliked in all quar- 
ters. We wish to avoid that. 

The question of the indebtedness of the 
several Allied Governments to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, amounting in 
aggregate to approximately $10,000,000,000, 
is another delicate subject. We are aware 
that a great many people think that for 
various reasons there should be a can- 
cellatien in whole or in part of this indebted- 
ness. There are supporters for the proposal 
in the United States, but candor would 
compel us to say that there is no large body 
of pronounced opinion in favor of it at this 
time. 

It should be understood that the executive 
branch of the Government of itself has no 
power to alter the conditions laid down in 
the Act of Congress granting authority to 
make the loans. That means that nothing 
can be done except by action of the repre- 
sentatives who come directly from the people, 
and it is quite certain they will not act in a 
matter of so much importance without a 
definite expression of consent and approval 
by their constituents. At present it must be 
said that the American public is not con- 
vinced either that justice to its late asso- 
ciates requires that America should assume 
this additional burden, or that the emergency 
confronting the debtor countries is so great as 
to require cancellation in order that they 
may regain a sound economic position. 

Here again we would repeat that the at- 
titude. of the American people is probably 
just what that of any other people would 
have been under similar conditions. Most 
of them were a long way from the conflict, 
they have never felt that they had any respon- 
sibility—historical or otherwise—for its 
beginning, or that they were as vitally related 
to it as the peoples of Europe. That does 
not intimate that they laid blame for the war 
to their associates, but simply that they con- 
sidered themselves fortunately placed out- 
side the area of European controversies, and 
that they were entitled to the immunities of 
their position. They entered the war, as 
they felt, for just and righteous reasons and 
cheerfully made heavy expenditures of life 
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and money over it, but they have never felt 
that primarily it was their war. 

That reasoning may appear superficial and 
fallacious to people who view the situation 
from a different position, but that is about 
the view they have had from their position. 

On the other hand, it does not follow 
from this view that the American people 
have any disposition to pursue a harsh and 
peremptory policy about these loans. They 
have postponed temporarily the claims for 
interest payments, and at the instance of the 
present Administration a bill has been intro- 
duced in the Congress giving the Secretary 
of the Treasury plenary powers to extend 
the time of payments upon principal and in- 
terest. Public opinion doubtless will approve 
of every act of accommodation that is nec- 
essary to handle this indebtedness in such 
manner that it will not embarrass the debtor 
nations in their recovery. 

Aside from the disposition of the American 
people to follow this course from motives 
of friendship and consideration for their late 
associates in arms, there are other reasons 
why they should do so, some of which may 
give even greater assurance than these state- 
ments of mine. 

There is a natural equilibrium in eco- 
nomic affairs which, in the long run, is 
bound to be maintained. There is an altruism 
in the economic law which prevents an in- 
dividual or a nation from absorbing wealth 
without limit. Before the outbreak of 
the war the world owed Great Britain ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000, but that indebt- 
edness was giving nobody any concern, be- 
cause Great Britain continued from year 
to year to reinvest the income largely in the 
same companies. 

The United States as a creditor country 
will find herself compelled to follow the same 
policy. The United States is a great export- 
ing country. With her vast productive 
capacity she is anxious to increase her ex- 
ports, but finds herself today confronted in 
every foreign country by exchange rates 
which put her at a disadvantage in the com- 
petition. It is impossible in the nature of 
trade for any country tO maintain and collect 
such a balance of payments in her favor as 
the United States has at the present time. If 
in connection with the present state of trade 
the United States should ask for the pay- 
ment of accruing interest upon these loans, 
and the debtor governments should go into 
the markets and attempt to gather up ex- 
change to make the payments, the effect would 
be to raise exchange rates on New York 
still higher. 

In short, the United States can not afford 
to accept payments of either principal or 
interest from the debtor governments at this 
time. It will handicap and imperil its own 
trade by doing so, and if the time ever comes 
when it can accept such payments without 
injury to its own trade, by that token the 
situation will be such that the payments can 
be made without hardship to the debtors. 





The British Coal Peace 
HE COAL STRIKE in England lasted 


for three months and was ended through 
an agreement to which owners, miners, 
and the Government are parties. 

Under this agreement the profits owners 
are to get are stated as a percentage to pay- 
ments in wages, and the pre-war ratio is 
taken. This percentage in pre-war years was 
17. Consequently, for every $100 received 
by miners in wages the coal operators are 
to have $17 in profits. In any surplus that 
remains, the miners and the owners are to 
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share proportionably, the miners taking 8 
per cent and the owners 17. This is probably 
the most extensive application of profit. 
sharing that has yet been made. One of its 
purposes is undoubtedly to induce the miners 
to increase their output; before the strike, the 
low production of the men had a great amount 
of public attention. 

The new plan, which by its terms is to 
continue until 1922, will go into full effect at 
the end of September. Meanwhile, there are 
to be reductions in wages in each of the three 
intervening months, the total not to exceed 
$1.87 during the period to the end of Sep- 
tember, if British currency is converted to 
American at par of exchange. The reduc- 
tions in wages as paid by the mines may be 
greater, as the wages are to be determined 
as a percentage of the proceeds of the in- 
dustry in each of the districts that have been 
created, but from the miners’ point of view 
the reduction will not go below a total of 
$1.87, as the Government for three months 
grants a subvention for wages that is ap- 
plicable to keep wages from going below the 
established point. 

The amount made available by the Goy- 
ernment for this purpose is £10,000,000. To 
this subvention the British House of Com- 
mons agreed without discussion. 


The Profits Tax on Coal 
}'ROM the excess-profits tax on the coal 


industry the British Government has ob- 
tained a total revenue of £25,000,000, accord- 
ing to the London Statist. Control of the 
coal industry during the war cost £16,250,000. 
If all of the £10,000,000 for subvention of 
miners’ wages is paid out, the British Gov- 
ernment will be poorer by a million and a 
quarter pounds sterling than when it began. 

The coal trade has been the backbone of 
British commerce. The results of the strike 
have accordingly been far-reaching. On July 
1, when the strike came to an end, there were 
half a million tons of American coal on the 
way to the United Kingdom. It was being 
carried largely by American vessels, too. 
British steamers in large numbers have been 
anchored up rivers and other places where 
boats without anything to do usually find 
themselves. If one of these vessels was char- 
tered, it had to be got ready for sea, sent 
to Holland or Belgium for coal to fire its 
boilers, and cross the Atlantic at an average 
of two knots an hour less than it would make 
on Welsh coal. That was too long a process 
to permit competition when a cargo of coal 
was wanted quickly. 

The British have attained some realization 
of American facilities for loading coal. One 
journal devoted to maritime affairs has ob- 
served that the Welsh ports when working at 
their best capacity could scarcely do so well in 
despatching coal as our Hampton Roads. 

Coal prices in different countries are hav- 
ing attention in England, because of the high 
cost of production in England. There has 
been published a table, which in outline runs 
as follows, with the prices in British money: 


United States, 


run-of-mine, May 9s 6d-14s 
France, 

run-of-mine, June 38s 
Belgium, 

run-of-mine, June 39s 
Germany, 

factory coal, May 23s 6d 
United Kingdom, June 30 

Best admiralty 45s-47s 6d 

Best steam smalls 24s-25s 

Cargo smalls 20s-22s 6d 


Prices and scarcity have led the British 
Society of Mechanical Engineers to take up 
the whole question of making coal go further. 
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Saivaging the Shipwreck 


Albert D. Lasker ought to’ make a success of his newest job since he has specialized in 
the handling of business concerns that were headed for the rocks 


By WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY 


of the Shipping Board, has taken 

charge of what he himself styles the 
most colossal commercial wreck the world 
ever knew. His job is to salvage this derelict 
of the war. 

One runs back but to 1880 for the begin- 
ning of Albert Lasker. He has put much 
behind him and come to a high post at the 
age of 41. 

In 1880, in the town of Freiberg, Germany, 
up by the Swiss border where people go for 
their health, Albert Lasker was born. No, 
he was not a German by birth, but an Amer- 
ican. His mother was in poor health and 
had gone over for treatment. She was 
American born and her husband was an 
American citizen though he had originally 
come from Germany. So the boy, in his 
citizenship, is not disbarred from the presi- 
dency, though this is a post which has never 
come to one of his race, which is that of 
Baruch and Brandeis and Desraeli. 

The Laskers lived in Galveston, Texas... 
and it was in that island city, then unpro- 
tected by its sea wall, that the youngster 
put forth the pin feathers of talent. He 
delights in the remembrance of his initial 
success with printers’ ink. He was but 
twelve years old when he began its use 
but even then he operated as an inde- 
pendent. He started a paper of his 
own, a little weekly which dealt largely 
with sports and amusements. ‘There 
is a front sheet of it, under glass, in 
his ofice in Washington today. He 
operated it for four years, writing all 
the copy himself, soliciting the adver- 
tisements, collecting the bills. It paid 
its way and yielded large profits in ex- 
perience which he later capitalized. 

It was because of his experience on this 
small sheet that he became a dramatic critic 
for a Galveston daily at the age of fifteen. 
One night there was a show at the opera 
house that he had seen before so he wrote 
his criticism in advance and went over to 
Houston, forty miles away, passes on the 
railroads then being easy to procure, to 
call on a young woman who had arrested 
his wandering eye. 

Next morning he got a 
copy of his paper. The 
front page was cov- 
ered by a story of 
the burning of 
the opera house. 
On the © back 
page, however, 
all formal like, 
was his conven- 
tional criticism 
of a performance 
that had _ never 
taken place. 

Young Mr. 
Lasker found a 
Way to make 
money even out 
of newspaper re- 
porting in Gal- 


Aare D. LASKER, new Chairman 


© Harris & Ewing 
This is what the new Chairman of the Shipping Board looks like 


veston. He made a deal with the editor to 
work for him for nothing, but upon one con- 
dition—that he might have the right to use 
outside of Galveston the stories that came 
over the state news desk. So, as informa- 
tion trickled in from here and there, Mr. 
Lasker picked out the items that were in- 
teresting and sent them to outside papers. 
He soon had a clientele that brought him 
in more money, he says, than the editor of 
the sheet was making. 

At the age of 18 the spur of ambition was 
riding this young reporter hard. Galveston 
was becoming a field too restricted for his 
operations. He looked to New York as the 
land of oppertunity. He managed to estab- 
lish contacts and arrange for a place as re- 



















































porter on the old New York Herald. 
But the elder Mr. Lasker frowned upon 
news reporting as a career. He had friends 
in an advertising agency in Chicago. He in- 
sisted that the boy would find better oppor- 
tunity there. He induced him to go past 
Chicago on his way east and look this situa- 
tion over. The youngster did so. He took 
a job with Lord & Thomas, doing work 
that was little better than that of messenger 
boy. In four years, at the age of 22, he was 
drawing a salary of $1,000 a week. . Within 
a decade he was owner of this agency which 
had grown to be one of the biggest in the 
nation, with branches in New York and San 
Francisco, and had advertisement writers on 
his staff who received more pay than does 
the President of the United States. , 
But Albert Lasker was not an advertise- 
ment writer. There are two phases of. this 
business, he says, ad writing and ad .cam- 
paign directing. ‘The latter was his field. 
In his early campaigns he worked for 
fees or for percentages of the business 
developed. It fell to his lot to take 
hold of several propositions that were 
comatose and rehabilitate them. He 
got commissions of 15 or 20 per cert. 
He analyzed these accomplishments. 
Why, he asked himself, should we not 
buy these industrials that were on the 
rocks and rehabilitate them? 
Here was the idea upon which the 
ultimate Lasker fortune was founded. 
One of his first acquisitions was a 
brand of pork and beans which is today 
as well known as any in the world. 
It was struggling for its existence, 
barely managing to keep afloat. Mr, 
Lasker acquired it. He mapped out ad- 
vertising campaigns which he. could 
handle through his. agency well .and 

economically. He turned on. the power 
It was but a little time before the, pork an 
beans plant had turned the corner. Pretty: 
soon it was making handsome profits.. Not 
long ago Mr. Lasker sold it at a price which 
is reported to have been $11,000,000. 

The success of this undertaking was dupli- 
cated in the case of a breakfast food which 
has the lowly oat as its basis and which 
is marketed in the name of a 
certain peaceful people. 
It was made to yield 
stupendous sums of 
money through advertis- 
ing campaigns. It was to 
be expected that so invit- 
ing a field as that which 
provides automotive 
transportation to the 
multitude should call to 
him. He is part owner 
in the factories of sev- 
eral of the well-known 
makes of automobiles. He 
even holds proprietary in- 
terest in so novel a thing 
as the Chicago Cubs, con- 
testants in the great na- 
tional game. A friend of 
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Albert Lasker who knows him well told me 
the other day that this young man had, since 
he came out of Galveston, accumulated and 
laid away for himself the not inconsiderable 
sum of $35,000,000. 

It was Will Hays, one time Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee and now 
Postmaster General, who first induced Mr. 
Lasker to try his hand in politics. Mr. Lasker 
was not acquainted with Mr. Hays but he had 
resuscitated an expiring industry down In- 
diana way and Hays had known of the 
aperation. 

This was back in 1918. The Republican 
party had been, since 1912, in a position a 
good deal like that of an industry whose 
product did not sell. Mr. Hays asked this re- 
habilitator to come down and take a look 
at the patient. He did so. He thought 
that the methods of efficient advertising might 
be applied with satisfactory results. He 
began to direct publicity for that party, and 
was still directing when, on November 4 last, 
a lot of folks gave evidence at the polls that 
the party had, in one way or another, been 
put on its feet. 

The Harding administration found that 
it had many problems which had hung over 
from the war and which were nebulous and 
void and hard to tie a string around. 

Its Shipping Board, for instance, was a 
mushroom organization that had grown in 
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a day, to perform a stupendous task the 
occasion for which had disappeared. Gone 
likewise were most of the men in authority 
who knew the detail of its organization. 
Gone was the inspiration which drove man 
to such «undertakings. 

“Where,” said the President, “is a man 
to be found to preside at this wake, to settle 
the estate of the deceased?” 

A number of men were canvassed, men 
big enough for the task, but these men had 
problems of reconstruction of their own from 
which they could not escape. Finally, the 
chief executive turned to Mr. Lasker. Be- 
ing pressed and being of that venturesome 
disposition which is fascinated by tasks that 
are difficult, he finally consented. He came 
to the task on the theory that it was a job in 
business organization and that technical 
knowledge could be bought. 

A strapping big youngster is this man 
Lasker—six feet tall, weighing 180 pounds. 
He is black-eyed and olive skinned with curl- 
ing jet hair that is thinning above his fore- 
head. Out in Chicago he used to wear suits 
given to plaids and socks and neckties that 
shrank not but proclaimed their coming. It 
was advertising stuff in key with the calling 
he followed. But now that he is a Govern- 
ment official the tone of him has changed, 
has become more sedate, approaching the 
melancholy. 
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Here are some of Mr. Lasker’s ideas 
concerning the job he has tackled: 

“The biggest privately owned fleet known 
today has, I think, 107 ships in it. Leaving 
out the wooden boats, we have 1,440 ships, 
It is no secret that our business and organiza. 
tion are not in smooth running condition; 
and no one man could possibly solve the 
problems presented, both because of lack of 
time and because they present such diversified 
problems that no one mind could grapple with 
them. 

“We have scores of millions of property 
to salvage, and we will undertake to do that 
in such a way and at such a time that we 
will get its true worth. 

“The President, the Jones Act and the 
Shipping Board are all in accord that the 
Shipping Board must function so as to turn 
these boats over, as soon as good business 
judgment dictates, to private owners. Unless 
Shipping Board boats are very soon operated 
along the most correct business lines, we will 
not have any operators or owners left in 
America who can buy these boats. The 
operators and owners unanimously feel that 
way; and to get Shipping Board operations 
on an efficient basis is the quickest and short- 
est step to creating a situation whereby pri- 
vate people can buy these boats and get the 
Government out of Government ownership.” 


A Bill Payable in Human Life 


Industry is fast learning the cost of carelessness and that the cheapening of life is a most 
expensive thing; the human side and the money side of a great movement 


By MELVILLE W. MIX 


President, Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


men got together at Milwaukee and 
organized what they then called the 
National Council for Industrial Safety “to 
promote the conservation of human life and 
its incidents in the industries of the Nation.” 
The growth of this little organization to 
the National Safety Council of today is proof 
of the fact that there are in this Nation’s 
business such things as true cooperation and 
self-sacrifice, for only such spirit could have 
made possible the growth of a non-commercial 
association devoted to accident prevention and 
industrial health work from a membership 
of 14 in 1913 to a council of some 4,000 em- 
ployers who operate more than 8,000 fac- 
tories, mines, railroads, public utilities, and 
other industrial enterprises and employ more 
than 7,000,000 workers. 
The movement, born and developed in 
America, is now spreading to every other 


Anes eight years ago a handful of 


country on the globe. England, France, Bel- ~ 


gium, Norway, Sweden, Japan, China, Aus- 
tralia, Palestine and even South Africa have 
asked and secured America’s help in organ- 
izing industrial and public-safety movements. 

As far back as 1893 the subsidiary com- 
panies of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion employed safety inspectors and utilized 
what crude safety devices were then known. 
In 1904 the steel corporation issued the first 
safety rule book published in America and 
two yerrs later the first standard safety 
device book. But it was not until 1906, when 
Steel Corporation’s plants met for that pur- 
pose, that an attempt at an exchange of in- 
formation and ideas regarding accident pre- 


vention was made. Two years later the first 
central safety committee was organized among 
the executives of the steel corporation and 
the first intensive investigation into the causes 
of accidents was undertaken. 

Then came twelve years of discovery for 
the men engaged in organized accident pre- 
vention work. The Steel Corporation, the 
Chicago and North Western Railway, the 
International Harvester ‘Company, and the 
other pioneers in safety work got together 
first to exchange ideas, and finally to organize 
a clearing house which would bring all the 
available information on accident prevention 
to their fellow employers and competitors 
alike. The pioneers in the movement, far 
from looking upon such information as a 
valuable trade secret, shouted each discovery 
to the world. 

What were some of the discoveries? 

First, that accidents can be prevented. 
Eleven years ago the pioneers in railroad safety 
work were told “it cannot be done” and today 
an analysis of railroad accident statistics made 
by the National Safety Council discloses the 
fact that in ten years 37,600 lives have been 
saved by safety work on the railroads of the 
country. And railroad safety men say, “We 
are just scratching the surface. The next 
ten years will show a 50 per cent improve- 
ment over the record of the last ten years.” 


\ The discovery that accidents can be pre- 


vented brought a flood of legislation requiring 
the guarding of this, that, and, the other 
thing and for a while employers felt that 
when all the belts, guards, set-screws and 
the casualty managers of all the United States 


Hywheel pits in their shops had been guarded 
their safety work was done. But they were 
soon disillusioned, for accidents continued— 
true, not in such great numbers, 

The second discovery was more remark- 
able and, unbelievable as it may seem today, 
was a great surprise to the industrial execu- 
tives of ten and fifteen years ago. It was 
the discovery that the great majority of ac- 
cidents are caused, not by unguarded belts 
and gears, but by carelessness or ignorance 
of workmen and their supervisors—the dis- 
covery that mechanical guarding can be relied 
on to prevent only a third or a fourth of the 
total number of accidents and that for the 
prevention of the remaining two-thirds or 
three-fourths we must rely on education, 
training, and supervision. 

Then came a third discovery, that safety 
work is not only humanitarian but good 
business. No one man claims credit for this 
discovery. It is something that every em- 
ployer who puts in an efficient safety depart- 
ment realizes in his own way. This is how 
one of the pioneers of the movement says 
the realization came to him. 

“One of our best workmen had been killed 
by the explosion of a high-speed emery wheel. 
A large piece of the wheel struck him in the 
chest and killed him outright. A_ simple 
guard that we might have made in our own 
shop at a cost of five dollars, would have 
prevented the accident. The death of this 
workman cost the company $4,000 and left 
a widow and three children who promised 
to become public wards because of the in- 
ability of the mother to hold the family to- 
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gether. This accident haunted my mind for 
months—not only the hideous injustice done 
the mother and children, but the utter stu- 
pidity of the thing from the standpoint of 
cold-blooded business efhciency. “That inquest 
marked the beginning of my interest.in safety 
and was one of the things which finally 
aroused my employer to organize safety.” 

When the safeiy dire.tor of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company rushed into the 
ofice of the manager of their steel plant one 
day and said that he had just been over at 
the Illinois Steel Company and had learned 
that in their first two years of organized 
safety work they had reduced deaths and 
serious injuries 65 per cent, his chief replied, 
“Tt can’t be done. I don’t believe it,’ And 
when the safety director insisted on telling 
just how the steel company was bringing 
about this reduction, his chief sent men to 
make three independent investigations. He 
found that what his safety director had said 
was true and immediately followed suit, with 
these results in the first twelve months: 

Deaths were reduced from 4 to 1. 

Serious injuries were reduced from §9 to 28. 

Lost time was reduced from 92,000 hours 
to 49,000 hours, 

And the saving in two years paid for the 
entire safety equipment costing $46,000. Em- 
ployers everywhere found that—crude as the 
safety work of those days was—it not only 
paid its own way by reducing lost time and 
labor turnover, but cut down compensation 
costs, insurance costs, and hospital bills. 


Guards for Dangerous Machines 
NOTHER giant stride toward the elimina- 


tion of accidents was tha fourth adventure, 
the discovery that “engineering revision”— 
the redesigning of machines or manufacturing 
processes—would eliminate exposure to ac- 
cidents. Safety men realized that, while it is 
well to put a guard on a dangerous machine 
or to teach the operator to be careful, it is 
better to eliminate the dangerous element of 
the machine. They reali ed, for instance, 
that while a punch-press guard may greatly 
reduce the number of fingers and hands cut 
off by the press, engineering revision—which, 
in this case, might mean merely the installa- 
tion of an automatic feeding device or an 
automatic kick out—would make it unneces- 
sary or impossible for the workman to get 
his hands under the plunger. 

Engineering revision opened up still new 
and vast accident prevention possibilities 
which have been utili ed by thousands of 
progressive manufacturers and it led to the 
fifth great adventure in accident prevention 
—discovery of the fact that accident preven- 
tion increases production. When manufac- 
turers who use punch presses by the thou- 
sands equipped these machines with automatic 
feed devices—as a rule, simple homemade 
affairs—they had in mind only saving the 
punch-press operators’ hand and fingers, but 
they found that in addi‘ion they had made it 
possible for the operator to turn out ten to 
50 per cent more work. And so throughout 
industry safety men b-gan to find that what 
had been considered merely as accident pre- 
vention was really an efficiency device. This 
was one of the most fortunate discoveries 
of all, for it did a great deal to break down 


the workman’s opposition to safety devices— - 


an opposition based on the mistaken theory 
that the safety devi-e or revised process would 
interfere with his work or that it would cut 
down his output and thereby his wages. 
When the United States entered the war 
safety came into its own. Then as never 
before did the cry go out for maximum pro- 
duction and minimum labor turnover. All 


sorts of experiments were tried and many 
varieties ot research in industrial manage- 
ment conducted. ‘Then it was that the compa- 
nies which had enjoyed well-organized safety 
departments for years before the war found 
themselves in a much more advantageous 
position than their fellow employers. It was 
during the war that manufacturers realized 
that safety work offered the first common 
ground on which employer and employee 
could meet without possibility of controversy 
and with inevitable profit to both. In fact, 
in many of the big industries the most effec- 
tive industrial management organizations 
were built up on the foundation laid by the 
safety department. The employer who, by 
making his plant a safe and pleasant place 
in which to work, had demonstrated to his 
men that he was interested in them as human 
beings did not find it difficult to put in im- 
provements in labor management. He al- 
ready had his workmen’s committees, his 
training schools for foremen and his mediums 
of contact between management and men. 
By this time accident prevention work had 
become pretty well specialized; some of the 
best engineers of the country had been at- 
tracted to the field; and definite plans for 
installing and operating a safety department 
in any sort of an industrial organization had 
been developed and thoroughly demonstrated. 
Posters, prepared at the headquarters of the 
Council and distributed weekly to its mem- 
bers, began to appear regularly on plant bulle- 
tin boards. The Council began to dis- 
tribute Safe Practices pamphlets— 
symposiums of the actual experiences 
of the companies which were doing 
the most. successful safety work. 
Moving pictures, plant  publica- 
tions, and other means of bringing 
safety propaganda to the 
workman were developed. 
Then came the 
real'zation that the 
accident experience of 
a plant depends not 
entirely on the work- 
men, but more largely 
on the foremen and 
the management. Em- 
ployers discovered that 
to most workmen the 
foreman _repre- 
sents the man 
agement; they 
began to real- 
ize that unless . 
the foremen 
are really ' 
won over 
to the safe- 
ty movement ; 
the workmen 
never would (jes 
be. Safety | a 4 
men, them- 
selves,began 
to realize 
that until 
the manage- 
ment of the 
plant was whole- 
heartedly behind 
safety work— 
not merely in the mat- 
ter of supplying funds, 
but in respect to personal interest as well— 
superintendents and foremen never would be. 
Safety men began to discuss “How to sell 
safetv to the big boss.” Some said it could 
be sold best on the basis of economic cons‘d- 
erations, others, on humanitarian considera- 
tions. Both were right. The fact is that 
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in the last five yeats the executives of Amer- 
ican industry have become thorougaly con- 
vinced of the value of orgamized accident 
prevention, some because of the dollars-and- 
cents possibilities, others because they hated 
to see their men killed or injured. 

Even today discoveries are being made in 
the science of accident prevention. Within 
the last year, for instance, there has been 
enunciated the principle that every accident is 
the symptom of an inefficiency; that every- 
thing which is really efficient is safe; and 
that every machine or process which is really 
safe is efficient. The truth of this theory 
has been demonstrated in actual practice by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, the 
National Lead Company, and other members 
of the National Safety Council. 

The story of the safety movement in 
America is a story of the success of coopera- 
tion where coercion had failed. A decade 
ago very little was being done to prevent 
accidents. That little was done reluctantly. 
And the reluctance was to a great extent 
due to prosecution by state labor authorities. 
Because of the policy of using the club and 
star, then universal among factory inspectors, 
there was no cooperation between employers 
and governmental agencies. The belligerent 
attitude of inspectors had the effect of dis- 
couraging employers and leaving a bad taste 
in their mouths, a taste which remains to this 
day in some states, 

Contrast with that the conditions of today 
which make possible a happy family 
of 8,000 men and women—factory 

managers, city, state and federal 
officials, educators, and _ civic, 
commercial and industrial lead- 
ers—all working together 
on a_ cooperative basis 
for the prevention 

of accidents on their 
own properties, in 

the other fellow’s 
plants, and in the 
country at large. 
Picture police- 
men mixing with 
truck drivers for 
the prevention of 
trafic accidents; 
picture school 
teachers meeting 
with business 
men in the in- 
terest of educat- 
ing the child to 
avoid accidents; 
picture state 
factory  inspec- 
tors and  fac- 
tory Owners in 
an amiable con- 
versation; pic- 
ture employ- 
er and em- 
plovee getting 
their feet un- 
der the table 
to talk over 
reduction in 
injuries, lost 
time, and other 
S$ forms of  indus- 
trial waste. Pic- 
ture these things, 
then you have some idea of what the safety 
movement has done to American industry. 

Rosy as this picture is, however, it in- 
cludes not more than 25 per cent of Amer- 
ican industry. Seventy-five per cent—the 
employers of twenty million workers—have 
yet to see the light. 
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Is It the Voice of the Veterans? 
J. PETERSON, president of the Cash Hardware Com- 


A pany, in Neillsville, Wisconsin, writes that he is “ashamed 

* to be a member” of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States because of its attitude toward the soldiers’ bonus 
bill. He did not “dream that a bunch of supposedly Americans 
could go against the boys who saved the world from being ruled 
by tyranny.” 

Mr. Peterson wishes also to cancel his subscription to this 
magazine. “This firm,” he says, “will not be known as a 
member of any organization that is in any way against the boys 
who fought for both you and I.” 

Among many messages of approbation, other letters of similar 
tenor to Mr. Peterson’s have reached us. Yet the “boys who 
fought” and most need help are those who were crippled; and 
the statement of the Chamber, made during the bonus fight, 
that the efforts of healthy, uninjured veterans to procure a 
bonus would delay and interfere with adequate consideration 
for injured men was emphatically confirmed soon afterward by 
President Harding himself, who said, in his speech to the 
Senate: 
> this menacing effort to expend billions in gratuities 
will imperil our capacity to discharge our first obligation to 
those we must not fail to aid. . . .” 

That argument has not been answered by any advocate of 
the bonus. The nearest approach to an answer has been a 
vague suggestion that the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Treasury didn’t know what they were 
talking about when they discussed the Nation’s finances. 
Fact and specification have been utterly lacking. 

While the minimum amount of the bonus equals the total 
amount of appropriations for running the entire Government for 
two years pies the war, any one familiar with the history of 
pension legislation knows that in the final reckoning any 
minimum will be conspicuous by its absence. 

The maximum figure is appalling. The bonus advocates ask 
for the healthy, uninjured veterans an amount which, counting 
the cost of administration, exceeds all the soldier pensions which 
have been paid by this Government in the 142 years. of its 
existence. Put another way, it exceeds the total Government 
appropriations for the six years from 1912 to 1917. 

“While we bared our breasts to bullets the profiteers at home 
waxed fat”—that sentimental note is often heard. It isn’t 
especially appealing when one considers that over 2,000,000 of 
the veterans were never called to arms until six months before 
the Armistice, and that these men spent their military duty in 
camps, many times in their own States. For this they want 
billions from an impoverished treasury. 

There is no soldier organization in the country today that 
has a membership exceeding fifteen per cent of the total num- 
ber of veterans of the World War. Persons who have under- 
taken to speak for the whole body of veterans—and there has 
been an abundance of such persons—have accordingly arrogated 
a great deal to themselves. They have presumed to represent 
the great silent body of veterans who have not indicated an 
unpatriotic desire for money at the cost of a 1 Treasury break- 
down. 


The Trials of Tariff Making 


UMPING in a new form is alleged by some Australians 
against our automobile manufacturers and the result is 
said to be great depression in the Australian body-building 
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industry. This industry got a provision of law that only one 
out of every three automobiles imported could have a body, 
with a high customs duty on bodies. American manufacturers, 
building cars after the American idea that the buyer wants a 
machine in which he can take a ride the day he acquires it, 
have complete cars to sell and they did not make any great 
reductions in the price for a chassis alone. The result js that 
Australian buyers are taking complete cars, and standing the 
high duty on bodies, rather than buy a chassis and wait for 
months to get an Australian body at a total higher price. 

The American manufacturers are now accused of Yankee 
ingenuity and with getting around a law which, by every rule 
of Australian reasoning, was perfect for its purpose of having 
every automobile in Australia bear an Australian body. 


-Also in South Africa 
priteg EMBARGOES are being instituted by South 


Africa as a method of protection for home industries. Flour 
has been on the embargo list, and recently boots and shoes have 
been added. The prohibition is complete except in so far as 
licenses are obtained. 

The scheme does not seem to meet with favor from all mem- 
bers of the commercial and industrial community of South 
Africa. A publication devoted to industrial interests and a 
‘strong industrial policy,” calls the embargo an unjustifiable 
interference with the ordinary course of business, and a blow 
both at the pocketbook of the Government and the purse of the 
consumer. 


How to Build Our Highways? 
( UR HIGHWAY system, ten times the mileage of our rail- 


roads, and fifty times the mileage of our trolleys, presents 
new problems. Shall the system be developed primarily as a 
vast interstate transportation system, interconnecting through- 
out the continent, and secondary only to the railroads as a 
common carrier? Or shall it be developed by intrastate enter- 
prise, on the so-called ‘‘Farm to Market” plan, largely accord- 
ing to the conception of officials in each of forty-eight States. 
Here, we take it, lies the nub of one of the most important 
domestic questions confronting the American public at the 
present time. 

There are two and a half million miles of roads in the United 
States, about 300,000 (12 per cent) of which have been improved 
or surfaced in some form. Only about one third of the last 
four years’ program represents permanent hard surface roads. 
What shall we do with the enormous remaining mileage scattered 
throughout the States? On this point the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has declared for a national viewpoint 
in road building which receives Federal aid, and with these 
important reservations: 

That Federal aid should only be extended to highways which will 
become a part of an interstate system. 

That only reasonably enduring and permanent highway construc- 
tion should be bonded and receive Federal aid. 

That the States must adequately maintain their roads to receive 
Federal aid. 

And lastly, that the whole highway program should be subjected 
to a careful economic analysis to determine the right location and 
route, the best construction needed for the traffic, and the most 
efficient type for service and maintenance. 

The Transportation Department of the National Chamber 
has estimated roughly the investment in this new transporta- 
tion system. While there are $10,000,000,000 invested in motor 
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vehicles alone, the total investment in the whole business, 
exclusive of manufacturing and accessories, is probably equal 
to, if not greater than, the total investment in our railroads— 
about $20,000,000,000 when the cost of “road bed, shops, 
equipment, supplies, etc.”’ is all included. It is estimated by 
the American Automobile Association that nearly $1,000,000,000 
is now available from all sources for road building. It is im- 

rtant that this money be spent wisely. But we cannot hope 
for wisdom without adequate investigation of design, construc- 
tion, Operation, accounting, administration, and the fair 
apportionment of the cost of it all among those elements 
which benefit directly and indirectly from highway transpor- 
tation. 

The Government has already appropriated nearly $300,000,- 
ooo as Federal aid for highways and post and forest roads. On 
June 30, the end of the last fiscal year, the old Federal aid bill 
of 1916 expired. There are now two highway bills pending 
before Congress, one calling for an appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 per year (for two years) and embodying such a national 
viewpoint as ultimately would be reflected in an interstate sys- 
tem; the other proposes to continue the old Federal aid plan 
under the control of the various State highway Commissions 
subject to the “approval” of the Secretary of Agriculture 
(Bureau of Public Roads), under an appropriation to be deter- 
mined later. 

Itis not yet certain that a bill will pass at this session, but 
pending action on them an aroused and informed public opinion 
on a subject of vital economic importance is needed. If there 
is any doubt about this let it be noted that estimates of annual 
operating cost of the entire highway transport machine range 
from $3,500,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 per year. 


Winged Victories 


CUADOR and Nicaragua are establishing aerial mail 
service, and in China forty planes are operating eight hun- 
dred miles from Shanghai to Peking. Passengers and parcels 
are carried as well as postal matter; and on letters thus delivered 
in old Cathay are stamps bearing, by way of fitting contrast, 
a pictured airplane beside a picture of the Great Wall. 

In Nicaragua, Managua, Cabo, Gracioso Dios and Blue- 
fields are linked invisibly for social and commercial intercourse; 
in Ecuador, Guayaquil, Riobamba, Quito and Tulcan, a total 
of nearly four hundred miles. Airplanes flying over the Azuat 
pass in the western Andes reach a height above sea level of 
19,000 feet, and at another stage in their journey traverse the 
perpetual snows of Chimborazo, fourth among the high places 
on the roof of the world. 

Thus do “backward” countries take their place in the 
forefront of man’s conquest over the forces of nature. 


The Vocational Board Wins! 
ONSOLIDATION is a good thing—provided that you are 


careful what you consolidate. Congress proclaimed the 
truth of this when conferees of the two houses, in dealing with 
the bill to bring together in one agency the Government’s activ- 
ities on behalf of wounded veterans, distinguished between the 
functions of the Federal Board for Vocational Education for 
these veterans and its duties in promoting vocational training 
in the States as a fundamental principle of American education. 
The former has been the Board’s war work. The latter was 
the Board’s prewar task and is its permanent peace-time job. 
The Senate has not made the distinction. It has proposed 
to abolish the Board and transfer to the new veterans’ bureau, 
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not only the Board’s war work, but also its permanent task, 
including administration of Federal funds that were made avail- 
able to aid the States in vocational education. 

This permanent task is highly important, from the point ot 
view of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which 
also has declared for the consolidation of the Government’s 
agencies working upon behalf of veterans. In favor of Federal 
aid to the States in vocational education and a Federal board 
the organizations in the National Chamber’s membership went 
on record in 1916, by a vote of nearly six to one. In 1921 
delegates representing the organization members were unani- 
mous in supporting consolidation of Government agencies and 
centralizing all authority for disabled veterans. 

When the Senate failed to distinguish between the tempo- 
rary and the permanent tasks of the Federal Board, and con- 
templated even putting into the veteran’s bureau supervision 
of courses in home economics for the farmer’s wife, the 
Chamber called attention to the facts. 

While the National Chamber was presenting these arguments 
as forcibly as it could, opposition against the Senate bill de- 
veloped in the House. Representatives of agriculture and labor 
were getting ready to enter the fight, but it was over almost 
before they could make their weight felt. The conferees 
were quick to see the logic of the situation and the troublesome 
proposal vanished. 

The rehabilitation feature of the Vocational Board were 
given over’ to the veterans’ bureau—where they should be 
since they deal with injured service men. 


Now That We’ve Got ’Em—? 


DLE STEAMERS are possessed by the Shipping Board in 

abundance. On July 23 it had 632 in operation, 66 under 
repairs or being reconditioned, and 747 idle. On January 1 
there were 1,142 in operation. In July, 1920, receipts from 
operation were $40,000,000, and in September $73,000,000; in 
June, 1921, they were barely $13,000,000. The condition of 
the Government’s shipping business is bad enough on the 
basis of idle boats, and the decrease in receipts, but that is not 
the whole story; according to the chairman, the Shipping Board 
has no accounts for two-thirds of the voyages made by its 
boats in the last eighteen months. ; 

The chairman of the Board says that, because of the condi- 
tions under which the fleet was created, the Government’s 
venture has never had a Chinaman’s chance and that Congress 
now has the alternative of giving enough time and money to 
save the situation or sinking the boats. A revolving fund of 
$100,000,000 more to meet costs of operation is the immediate 
request of the chairman, on the theory the boats will not be 
sunk. 

Operation of boats is not the only expensive job the Board 
has on its hands. There are pending something like 898 claims, 
running into the handsome figure of $300,000,000 as an aggre- 
gate. Besides, there are 1,700 suits in admiralty against 
Shipping Board boats, and they total another $50,000,000. 


Pumps Dry—but Not Pubs! 


HE PUMP figuratively still has its place in London. A 

drought has set England officially and unofficially to 
looking up its water supply. In fact, a national survey of the 
amount of water available is in progress. But the Bank of 
England and some other establishments continue serene, be- 
cause they have their private wells and care not how things go 
with the public waterworks. 
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Though the Farmer Is Selling His Crops and Buying 
More Freely, the Improvement in Business Is Slow 
By ARCHER WALL DCUGLAS 


than the bountiful returns of last year but still enough for 
all our needs. The cotton crop, of all the great staples, is 
still in the making but with the certainty of a smaller production 
than for many years. Because of a supply which is more neatly 


[che STORY of the harvest is one of yields somewhat less 


indicated several interesting things: An apparent lack of any 
concerted understanding among the farmers as to holding for 
higher prices, or equaling and coordinating deliveries so as to 
sustain the market. It 1s very obvious that farmers feel that 
prevailing prices should be taken advantage of. The release of 
frozen credits in the country 





proportionate to demand than 
twelve months ago, prices of 
food have been rising some- 
what of late to the benefit of 
the farmer but not so much to 
the satisfaction of the con- 


sumer. 
Already the effects are seen 

in a gradual change in the 

agricultural districts of the 


kets. 





. indicated. 











Business Conditions, ieee t 11, 1921 


HE DOUGLAS MAP shows at a glance the general 

conditions of the country. Light areas indicate good 
crops, industrial activity, and “high pressure” buying mar- 
In the black areas these conditions are lacking. 
4 The shaded areas are half way. 

In studying the map it should always be borne in mind 
that only actual conditions are shown; prospects are not 


banks as the farmers pro- 
cured currency from their 
sales, and the probable slow 
improvement in business upon 
the countryside as the summer 
wanes. 

There was an increase in 
the working forces of some 
railroads, both on 
trains and in shops 
to take care of th 











feeling towards thc 

future and what it 

holds in store. A little in- 

cident is the buying by retail 

dealers in some sections of larger as- 
sortments and of more kinds of things 
than previously. A study of their orders re- 
veals the vital fact that they are actually buying 

goods for their needs instead of having them sold alto- 

gether by the traveling salesman, and the difference is as 
deep as a well and as wide as a church door. For it means the 
gradual return to usual ways and methods, both of thought and 
action, and the slow effacement of fear and apprehension. 

For many weary months the situation in the world of business 
has been like unto the story in the first chapter of Genesis when 
the earth was without form, and void. But thrcugh it all the 
constructive spirit of resolve and action moved upon the face 
of the waters, until now we seem to be gradually emerging from 
the maze of difficulties which encompassed us cn every side. 

It is not quite time to “holler,” for we are not yet out of the 
woods. There are still readjustments to be made, financial 
wrecks to be disposed of, many problems to solve. But we seem 
to be headed definitely towards better conditions even though 
they are still afar off. 

All during July winter wheat came upon the market in tre- 
mendous volume; in such measure, in fact, as to discredit the 
prevalent stories of widespread damage which cried “wolf, 
wolf” as if there was a whole pack when in reality there were 
only some lone wolves in certain localities. This flood of grain 





added tonnage anc 

















Other than this 
there was no improvement in unemployment but rather some 


increase. 
One of the compelling causes of the sustained prices of wheat 
is to be found in the heavy exports, much larger than for a 


to repair cars that were urgently needed. 


number of years. Improvement in the market and prices for 
live stock during July gave substantial benefit and renewed 
courage to the farming community. Exports of meat products 
are much below those of war time, but recent increase in de- 
mand from abrcad for lard and some other hog products have 
materially helped the situation. While hot weather and hard 
times curtailed the domestic demand for meat it looks now as if 
the worst was over in that direction. 

The agricultural situation is best told, in a homely anecdote 
that is going the rounds, of an impatient city visitor kept in- 
doors in a country house by two days of steady downpour, and 
the final impatient exclamation, “‘Will it ever clear up?” Then 
the measured, sober reply of the old farmer, ‘It always has.” 
It seems now as if clearing weather was in ‘sight with further 
additional cheer in the form of heavy movement of hides and 
advances in prices of dairy products. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Competition 


Competition is the impelling force in business. 
proves every enterprise—eliminates the weak, re- 
wards the strong. It compels new ideas, better 
methods, greater efficiency. 


standards for success. 


It sets the highest 






Successful competition is the ability to exchange 


a desirable product or service at a fair profit. Ex- 
change without profit is loss. Inability to offer the 
same value as competitors is a handicap. Under 
exacting conditions such loss and handicap is 


failure. 






In competition, knowledge of your business is 


power to win. Timely and dependable facts and 
figures from every department, obtained thru the 
application of sound methods of cost accounting, 
give exact costs and overhead, and establish the 
basis of fair profit. They reveal inefficiency, weak- 
ness and waste. Knowledge, and the practice, of 
better methods eliminate these; and the bugaboo 
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of competition disappears. 
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Throughout the West and South this fall 
and winter business will be much a matter of 
localities ragher than of widely prevailing uni- 
form conditions. For rains have been largely 
thunderstorms and local showers instead of 
the far-stretching and all-pervading “‘ Lows” 
which fall upon all alike. So the crops are 
very spotted. Side by side there are burnt 
up fields and plentiful yields. 

One of the serious handicaps of commerce 
is the difficulty in obtaining a living profit 
because the cost of doing business has not yet 
been adjusted to the.still high prices of neces- 
sary supplies and the expense of many of the 
operating methods. Moreover, the prime 
need is to make sales so as to preserve some 
reasonable relation between the vclume of 
output and the cost of operation. In order 
to do this care must always be taken that the 
prices made are not out of line and apparently 
too high, and any attempt to make sales 
beyond the immediate wants of the purchaser 
must only too frequently be accompanied by 
some inducement in price. For the consumer 
is much of the persuasion that “ profiteering” 
is still in vogue and he is scarcely open to 
argument on that score. This is probably 
truer of the farmer than of the city man, be- 
cause the dweller on the countryside got it 
very thoroughly imbedded in his consciousness 
that the things he sold declined further and 
faster in price than the supplies he bought, 
and gives scant consideration to the fact that 
it takes due process of time for the complicated 
facts and impressions of economic life to ad- 
just themselves in needed proportion. 

Those in the business world who in their 
present plight are looking for sympathy will 
find it only in the dictionary. Industrial life 
in July gave evidence of return to more usual 
ways by the distinct separation in the prog- 
ress or recession of each particular line accord- 
ing to the particular factors affecting it and 
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not according to some dominant force govern- 
ing all business alike as is the fashion only in 
two great economic eras, those of profound 
depression or of riotous prosperity. We are 
apparently in the initial stages of emergence 
from that former era and entering upon a 
period when each particular business will be 
governed more by the natural laws pertaining 
to it and less by those abnormal forces which 
turned the world upside down. 

Coal mining is suffering, though not in 
silence, because it cannot find any consumer 
with vision enough and a sufficiently de- 
tached attitude of mind to imagine what ccld 
weather feels like. A little later on the mines 
will be running full time, accompanied by the 
usual car shortage, and the coal districts will 
be brimming over with business. Mean- 
while the consumers will be saying unprint- 
able things about the coal barons, also the 
railroads. It is much as Solomon says, “the 
thing that has been is that which shall be 
and there is nothing new under the sun.” 

A kindred industry in fuel, that of oil, is 
also having its troubles. There are some 
250,000 wells in this country and in 1920 they 
produced 443,000,000 barrels of crude oil, 
and are going at about the same gait at pres- 
ent. The United States is producing more 
than 60 per cent of the petroleum in the 
world and more than we can consume. So 
we have a large export trade and, paradox- 
ically enough, an import business that exceeds 
our exports. 

Meanwhile prices of crude oil are about 
one-third of what they were twelve months 
ago. Yet there can be but little doubt as to 
the ultimate future of the oil business, be- 
cause of the steadily increasing use for it 
and its numerous by-products and also that 
there does not appear a likelihood of any 
country rivaling us in productive capacity. 
Those in the business who have “sand” (and 
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credit) enough to hold on will surely get their 
reward. 

The automobile industry is marked } 
further declines in prices of some cars which 
had not met the situation, and by a slowing 
down in demand incident to this season of the 
year. It is also apparently approaching an 
era of far reaching import in its history. An 
era where distribution will assume a more 
economical and commercial form and be less 
an advertising and exploitation proposition, 
Also where there will be a closer adjustment 
of production to consumption, where the used 

car problem will be one more of actually worn 
out in service instead of whims and fancies 
and of speculation. In those days, and they 
are not far off, there will be brought about the 
survival of the fittest in Nature’s usual and 
cld fashioned way. 

Cement is in demand because of waa 
paving in cities and towns and many hard 
surface roads in process of construction 
throughout the country. Good reads are the 
earmarks of a progressive and intelligent 
people and likewise they operate to add an 
hundred fold to this same intelligence. Not 
only do they aid in the solution of the all- 
important problem of economical and efficient 
transportation and distribution, but far more 
because of the ubiquitous automobile they 
give humanity its greatest and most liberal 
education, that of mingling constantly with 
its fellowmen. There be secluded thinkers 
who have changed the course of the world 
by the depth and force of their mental con- 
ceptions. But the average solitary student 
is more apt to be an impracticable visionary 
or else an impossible crank. The genuine 
democratic education is that which comes 
from wandering to and fro on the face of this 
great country of ours in constant, sympathetic 
touch with that mass of humanity ‘who create 
our welfare and our public sentiment. 


Nation’s Business Observatory 


Disarmament conference arouses hope of relief from burdensome taxes. 


Trade magazines 


discuss shipping problems, Government regulations, ‘‘open price” associations 
and second thoughts on the Fordney Tariff 


HATEVER the diplomatic outcome 

of the conference on disarmament 

and the Pacific problem, summoned 
for next November by President Harding, 
its educational effect can hardly be over- 
stated. Already columns of news and edi- 
torial space -are being devoted to it, and 
business publications are not unmindful of 
its special importance to their readers. 

A better wnderstanding both of the im- 
mense burdens imposed by armament and of 
the factors which seem to make adequate 
preparation imperative is sure to result; and 
we may expect, too, a wider realization of the 
part played in modern wars by economic 
friction. It is commonly believed by diplo- 
matists now that the Far East is the danger 
spot on the map of the world, and that the 
conference may do much toward an inter- 
national understanding and practice which 
will tend to avert conflict. 

Much credit is given in business publica- 
tions to President Harding for calling the 
conference, and to Senator Borah, whose 
resolution for naval disarmament preceded 
the invitation. “In all quarters the breadth 
of view of President Harding in initiating a 
great movement is recognized,” says Brad- 
street's, “and the hope is voiced that through 





the agency of the conference he has called, 
some real check may be imposed upon the 
burdensome increase of armaments. The 
war-torn world is eager to set its feet once 
more upon the path that leads to peace. And 
in regard to Secretary Hughes’ stand on the 
Open Door policy in China, which will have 
its bearing on the conference, the periodical 
says: 

The Secretary added an assurance of the 
United States Government’s continuance in 
its whole-hearted support of that principle, 
which it has traditionally regarded as funda- 
mental both to the interests of China itself 
and to the common interests of all powers in 
China and indispensable to the free and 
peaceful development of their commerce on 
the Pacific ocean. 


The call to the conference affords “cheer- 
ing news” to The Prairie Farmer, which 
says of disarmament under the heading, 
“Common Sense Among the Nations” 


The tremendous cost of war and preparation 
of war hangs like a millstone about the neck 
of civilization. European nations are up to 
their ears in debt.. Their productive industries 
are running on low gear. Yet instead of pay- 
ing their debts they are pouring billions of 
dollars into preparation for future wars, 


Our own country is doing no better. Our 
naval appropriations for the coming year are 
nearly half a billion dollars—enough to build 
five 18-foot concrete highways from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Business and agriculture, 
struggling to keep going, are oppressed with 
a tremendous burden of taxation, a large part 
of which is unnecessary. Most of the money 
we are spending on the navy is money thrown 
away. A battleship costs $40,000,000 and is 
obsolete in a few years. In fact, many naval 
experts maintain that the heavy fighting ship 
is worthless now, and that a fraction of our 
naval appropriation invested in airplanes and 
submarines would protect our shores against 
any possible foreign foe. 

Let us hope that out of the coming conference 
of nations will come a sensible policy of dis- 
armament. Once we check the riot of appro- 
priations for future wars, even the poorest 
nation can pay its war debts in a compara- 
tively short time. The failure of past efforts 
should not discourage us. It is only by much 
discussion, by slow and painstaking effort, that 
progress is made. Civilization moves forward 
slowly, a step at a time, a few men of vision 
leading the way. The next great step will be 
an agreement among the nations to keep the 
peace and to limit the size of their armies 
and navies. It makes little difference whether 
the job is done by a league of nations, am aS- 
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Simplifies Compley Business 


) gearing yeaa plants, offices, banks, hospitals, 
mines, hotels, steamships—any business organi- 
zation whose success depends upon clock-like 
operation of numerous units — have found the 
P. A. X. indispensable. 


P.A.X. provides, first of all, instantaneous com- 
munication 24 hours a day and without a human 
hand at the switchboard. Conversations over its 
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wires are strictly confidential—no one can “listen 


2 ” 


in.” In addition the P.A.X. provides conference 
wires, a code call system, emergency alarm, watch- 
men’s signals and other associated services—all 


with the same equipment. 


telephone our nearest office. 


The P. A. X. services are adjusted to meet individual 
wants. A request from you and our field engineers 
will survey your needs and recommend, Write or 


P.A-X 





cAUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Home Office and Factory 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON OFFICE KANSAS CITY OFFICE 
445 Tremont Bldg 1001 New York Life Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE ROCHESTER OFFICE 
608 Fulton Bldg 519 Arlington Bldg. 
DETROIT OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
525 Ford Bldg. The Bourse Bldg. 
NEW YORK OFFICE COLUMBUS OFFICE 
21 East 40th St 516 Ferris Bldg 
CLEVELAND OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
415 Cuyahoga Bldg 320 Market St 


«Jeans: 


Private Automatic 


Exchange 
Combining 
INTER-COMMUNICATION 
CODE CALL SYSTEM 
CONFERENCE WIRE 
EMERGENCY ALARMS 
WATCHMAN'S CALLS 


and other related services. 








The P. A. X. augments 
and completes but does 
not supplant local and 
long distancetelephocne 
service, 
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BUSINESS 


There’s one sure way 
of getting it 


Volume of business; how to get it 
and hold it is the problem before 
the merchant of today. 


Business on a ledger may be an 
asset; but not if the cost of carry- 
ing that business is borne by a 
steady cash customer. There’s a 
big difference between volume and 
“value.” 


Today, merchants everywhere are 
making the strongest of appeals 
for increased sales—increased cash 
sales. Every merchant is placing 
more reliance on volume of sales 
than on percentage of profits, so 
that overhead expenses may be 
distributed over a larger number 
of transactions. 


It is in the fog Service of co- 
operative discount—the giving of 
J:A- Green Stamps as a discount 
for cash—that merchants find the 
real, practical cash business 
builder. 


For twenty-five years merchants 
have used this Service to build 
volume of cash business and good- 
will. It is the most practical of 
all methods, because it appeals 
directly to a thrifty trait of human 
nature. 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSONCO. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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sociation of nations, or a disarmament con- 
ference. The main thing is to get it done. 
The coming conference will not result in 
world disarmament, but it offers hope of prog- 
ress in that direction. Every billion dollars 
that it saves in war appropriations will add 
immeasurably to human comfort and _ happi- 
ness. We cannot be proud of our civilization 
as long as we build battleships while children 
are hungry. 

The Fresident is not authorized, as the 
Manufacturers’ Record points out, “to or- 
ganize a world capital, from the legislative 
halls of which statutes for the conduct ef 
the world would come;”’ and it adds: 


The President, however, is authorized to 
conduct negotiations looking toward agree- 
ments which will asstre peace in the Pacific. 
No pact can vision the details of the future. 
There will be requisite, therefore, some court 
to which appeal can be made for interpretation 
of the pact and for the settlement of issues 
arising from a given status of affairs. A court 
competent to pass on such matters would ob- 
viously be a court competent also to pass on 
similar matters no matter where arising. In 
the creation of such a court, therefore, the 
minds of the diplomats will at once seek 
broader fields. They will move toward, and it 
is the Administration purpose to have, a High 
Court of International Justice. 


To the Dry Goods Economist the confer- 
ence seems of such importance as to warrant 
devoting the first page of an issue to it, and 
it comments incidentally on the effect of 
Germany’s enforced disarmament: 


The fact that through defeat Germany has 
been relieved of the burden of militarism on 
the part of her government—having been dis- 
armed and prohibited from again arming— 
has furnished an object lesson as well as a 
danger signal to other nations. It is seen that 
Germany, through being relieved of the cost 
of an enormous army and a large navy, will 
reap a huge economic advantage, vast sums 
of money being released for industrial de- 
velopment and hundreds of thousands of men, 
non-productive during their years of military 
service, being put in a position to devote all 
their time and energy to industry. It is re- 
alized, therefore, that if other nations do not 
disarm in large degree, the advantage now 
possessed by Germany will within a few years 
place her in a position of exceptional eco- 
nomic, financial and industrial strength. 

Attention is drawn, for example, to the ad- 
vantage Germany will have over France if 
Germany has all her men available for peace- 
ful pursuits while France has 800,000 men 
under arms and industrially idle. It is re- 
alized, moreover, that these 800,000 men will 
have to be supported by the workers, the 
expense involved being added to the cost of 
production and giving Germany a still fur- 
ther advantage in the world’s markets. What 
applies to France, also applies in greater or 
less degree to Great Britain, to Italy and to 
other countries, including our own. 


In some quarters a connection is perceived 
between the conference and the Allied debts 
to the United States. Senator Borah ex- 
pressed one phase of this view when he said 
on the floor that if the foreign Governments 
were unable to agree on a plan of disarm- 
ament this country would be justified in 
demanding that they meet their financial 
obligations. The American Banker says of 
these loans: 


It will be 4 great relief to the country to 
refund these debts in a satisfactory manner 
and the probability is that this burden, sooner 
or later, will be represented by fixed interest- 
bearing securities under some arrangement 
which will result in making the Government 
a much less important factor in the money 
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market. When this comes about, the credit 
strain will be appreciably relieved, for the 
heavy Treasury borrowings have been at 
times a dominant influence in money marker 
and investment affairs. In proposing this 
readjustment, Secretary Mellon suggested that 
“to insist on payment might be disastrous to 
the peoples of such countries; besides, there 
may have to be given consideration te the 
bearing of the adverse foreign exchange rates 
existing at the time against these debtor coup. 
tries and which may make it desirable to defer 
payment of interest. 


The Trade Associations 
Wonder What They Can Do 


RADE associations are on the grill, and 

their members, in many cases, are un- 
certain just what activities are approved and 
just what are frowned upon. Undoubtedly, 
as Attorney General Daugherty has said, 
they can do an extremely helpful and useful 
work. Commenting upon Secretary Hoover's 
recent talk with a group of trade association 
secretaries, Paper Particulars says: 

The Administration quarrels not with the 
practice of gathering statistics but with the 
use to which the cumulative information is put. 
This statement is borne out by Henry A. Wise, 
formerly United States District Atorney, in his 
forecast before the first annual convention of 
American Trade Association Executives as to 
the stand the Department of Justice will take 
in the case of the American Hardwood Manv- 
facturers’ Association, which now is pending 
decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In this connection Mr. Wise says in 
part that any association which gathers and 
distributes to its members all the information 
available as to what has occurred and is occur- 
ring in the industry it represents is not only 
legitimate but desirable. 


Secretary Hoover’s plans for a monthly 
statistical service to American business would 
depend, in large measure, for its value on 
the speed in gathering and disseminating it, 
and upon its completeness. As the Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter says: 


It is not impossible to draw useful conclusions 
as to conditions in any industry from a knowl- 
edge of the affairs of, say, 10 per cent of the 
number of establishments therein. If that 10 
per cent be typical, the conclusions will be 
fairly accurate. But, obviously, the larger the 
proportion frora which statistics are obtained, 
the simpler is the matter of judging the whole 
industry. Therefore, it is important that every 
firm addressed by the Department of Com- 
merce respond freely and fully to its request 
for statistical information. Assurance is given 
that every possible precaution will be taken to 
‘prevent leaks of the information supplied by 
any manufacturer or distributor. So, there cap 
be no reason for refusing to comply with the 
department’s request, other than that parasitical 
habit of letting “George” do it. 


Some doubt is expressed as to whether 
such a service can be made an adequate sub- 
stitute for the service trade associations ren- 
der. As the Paint, Oil and Chemical Review 


observes: 


Detailed and accurate knowledge of current 
prices, cost, sales, production and the like are 
essential for intelligent competition, from which 
both producer and consumer unquestionably 
benefit. The value of such information is 
further enhanced when it is given in form of 
averages or percentages to the business public. 
It is only when the data is held strictly within 
the association and used as a basis for undef- 
standings and agreements, tacit or expressed, 
which eliminate competition that the current 
practices are to be condemned from a broad 
economic aspect—and then it is the use made 
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of the information and not the eollection of data 
that is to be regretted. 


A question still remains as to what steps 
shall be taken to remedy a situation which 
causes grave concern alike to the Govern- 
ment and to trade association members. The 
Engineering News-Record sums up the situ- 
ation compactly in these words: 


In closing the work of the Lockwood Com- 
mittee, Samuel Untermyer, its chief counsel, 
recommended, among other things, that trade 
associations be put under rigid Federal super- 
vision and that those who participate in trade 
organizations not supervised or sanctioned by 
Federal authority be subject to criminal prose- 
cution. Mr. Untermyer has uncovered flagrant 
combinations that might have been prevented 
had there been such supervision as he favors. 
We may have to come to such supervision, de- 
spite the fact that it will be costly and further 
increase our governmental machinery. As a 
first step we might try a more intelligent func- 
tioning of the Federal Trade Commission, by 
making its duties advisory and helpful rather 
than inquisitorial. There are many function- 
ing associations which are anxious to keep with- 
in the law but which cannot find out what the 
law actually means. To safeguard the public, 
resort to strict supervision may be necessary, 
but we should like to see the advisory method 
tried. 

Regulation of such associations by the 
Federal Trade Commission does not meet 
the approval of the Coal Trade Journal, 
which complains that the commission has 
been “a disappointment and a failure.” It 
quotes Mr. Hoover’s words on the effect of 
uncertainty on business and adds: 


Business methods and business conditions are 
subject to such constant change that it is im- 
possible to frame general legal declarations of 
standards of conduct in anything but the most 
general terms. ‘Thus we have the broad, sweep- 
ing condemnation of combinations in restraint 
of trade embodied in the Sherman law and we 
have the statutory doctrine laid down in other 
measures that unfair competition is beyond the 
pale. Whether, however, a particular combi- 
nation is in restraint of trade in the sense 
that it is unlawful under the anti-trust provi- 
sions or whether a specific practice offends the 
later prohibitions against unfair competition 
are questions of fact upon which honest men 
may honestly differ. Not only may two groups 
of men disagree today, but the same group may 
hold a different opinion tomorrow. It requires 
only a review of some of the leading court 
decisions construing the Sherman act to estab- 
lish the truth of that assertion. 


Government Regulation Hangs 
Heavy Over the Coal Trade 
EGULATION is a sore spot with the 


coal trade, anyhow, what with the Cal- 
der and Frelinghuysen bills; and although 
neither of these seems at all likely to pass 
during this session of Congress, some peri- 
odicals take occasion to utter friendly warn- 
ings to their readers. Says the Coal Trade 
Journal: 


The coal industry owes it to itself and to the 
public which refused to support the Frelinghuy- 
sen program to see to it that nothing the coal 
men do or fail to do will provide that oppor- 
tunity. This means that, having fought the 
enemy without the gates, the coal trade must 
turn and fight those within its ranks who con- 
tribute by their actions towards creating a 
public sentiment that favors regulation. It 
means, too, that those coal men who sincerely 
believe that Government regulation is desirable 
or inescapable should be converted. Divided 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Tools of Industry 


In industry, art, science, in fact in all 
kinds of work, good results require good 
implements kept in good condition. 


If the right sort of implement is important 
to an individual workman, efficient tools for 
industry and commerce are a vital necessity 
to the nation. 


Telephone service is one of the tools of 
American industry and commerce in most 
common use and upon which much depends. 
The American public cannot afford to let 
this tool get dull. 


To provide over twelve million sub- 
scribers with telephone connection; to trans- 
mit the vibrations of the human voice thirty 
million times a day and from any point to 
any other point throughout the land, de- 
mands an expensive mechanism of the 
highest order of scientific precision, and 
an efficient organization. 


It is the aim of the Bell Telephone System, 
with the cooperation of the public, to be the 
most dependable tool of American industry. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better 
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First, the Flexo-Type- 
setter sets the type for you. 
It is simple, speedy and 
without mechanical com- 


plications, A line ata 


lime, the type are set ina 
segmental drum, 


Deer Reader: 


There is nothing so very unusual in the fact 
that this letter which you are reading was not written 


Second, you transfer the 
segmental drum on which 
the complete letter has been 
set up, to the Multigraph, 
and lock it into place. 
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on a typewriter altho it is tLypemritten, printed through 
a ribbon by individual typewriter type, as millions up- 
on millions of other letters have been. 


What we do want to emphasize is this, that 
these millions of reél, typewritten letters have been 
produced by that machine whose picture you see on the 
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About Letters 


The virtue of a letter is in its message, but 
there is no reason why virtue should be clothed 
in cast-off raiment. The letters that you put into the mail 
should all be attractively written, whether they are pro- 
duced one a second or one an hour. And they can be just 
that way, if you Multigraph them. 


What to Say 


What would you say to your prospect if 
he sat across the desk from you? Say those same 
things to him by mail. Put the “ATION” twins— 
“ITER” and “RE-ITER”—to work for you. If a thing is 
worth saying once it is worth saying more than once. You 
don’t have to be original and different and unusual every 


Conscientious consistency will bring success with 


time. 
direct-mail. 


About Staying With It 


How many calls should a salesman make 


on a prospect before he becomes discouraged? 
Twice that many letters should be sent before you take a 
name off your mailing list. Those who use the mails for 
selling purposes say the big thing is to follow through. 


How We Can Help 


Out of our own direct-mail selling, and 
from the experience of hundreds of other Multi- 
graph users, in every sort of business, we have accumu- 
leted a fund of experience that is at the disposal of those 
interested in selling by mail. Send us the coupon. 
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Fourth, you fill the auto- 
matic feed with letterheads, 
start the motor, and the 
Multigraph typewrites the 
letters. If desired, the —_ 
ator can set up or distribute 
the type of another letter 
while the other is being run. 


Third, you place a Multi- 
graph ribbon (same as 
a typewriter ribbon, but 
larger) around the segment- Pike 
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FILL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO., 1818 E. 40th, Cleveland, Ohio—I would like to know how Direct-Mail can pay 


its way in the ine oe business. And I would also like you to fill the requests checked below. 





Send me the booklet, “How to Compile a Mailing List” 








Send me the booklet, “Following Through With Follow- Firm . : 

Up” 
Send me the booklet, ‘““How to Sell In a Buyers’ Market” y ois 

; : ; : ; Name. _ Position_____ 

Send me the booklet, “Blazing the Trail—The Right Way 

to Make a Start in Advertising” ; 

; : : Street wineviseeiidgienlaaaly a 

Send me information about the Multigraph 
Send a representative to tell me about Direct-Mail Selling ; : 

and how the Multigraph makes it so economical. Town. eoneen —____ See Net. Bos-ept 
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Babsonts Reports 


ie Ss recent aaechat 
Letter “What's Coming this 
Fall?” gives you the plain, un- 
biased facts on the present | 
situation, and forecasts com- | 
ing conditions with remark- 

| able accuracy. It contains 

: | information of vital impor- | 
tance to every investor. | 


i _ Report on Request 


This Barometer Letterand booklet 
“Getting the Most from Your Money” 

is available for distribution to in- 
terested investors, gratis. Tear out 
the Memo—zow—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 
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counsels may make for progress in times of 
peace, but they are fatal in times of war. 


But Coal Age takes a somewhat milder 
tone, and observes that “the scandal in coal 
prices in 1920 was no dream; it was real.” 
Although the regulatory législation is shelved, 
it thinks the causes remain, and it says: 


Because the future may hold threats of more 
serious portent is plainly no argument for ac- 
cepting in advance even a small dose of regula- 
tion. The Frelinghuysen bill with every sug- 
gestion of compulsion and regulation left out 
would have been fully as effective in promoting 
collection and promulgation ef facts about coal, 
and with these provisions in, it would be ab- 
solutely ineffective in preventing high prices. 
Despite all that has been said in the past month 
we are convinced that the substantial element 
in the coal trade believes in stable rather than 
speculative business and in the value of educat- 
ing the consumer as a means of reaching that 
goal. 


The Shipping Problem 
Is Still in Our Midst 


ERELY to charge off the loss on the 
4 American Government fleet of war ex- 
penditure is not enough, in the opinion of 
The Index, one of several journals to com- 
ment on Cha'rman Lasker’s appointment. 
Nor is retirement of the Government from 
the business a panacea. 


The question remains, says The Index, 
whether or not the war-built ships can be profi- 
tably operated by any one. The experience 
of the past indicates that if the United States 
is to have an adequate marine, it must be 
prepared to make even greater sacrifices than 
are involved in charging off a loss on the 
emergency fleet now in being. Even with new 
ships better adapted to the work they must do, 
there would remain to be overcome the compe- 
tition of the more cheaply operated and gen- 
erally subsidized vessels of other nations. 


Discriminatory measures as an aid to our 
shipping do not meet with the approval of 
the Nautical Gazette, which asserts that 
“the decades following the elimination of 
preferential treatment for American bottoms 
were those in which our shipping made its 
greatest advance, relatively speaking; and 


adds that: 


Discrimination against foreign interests is 
not the way to build up international trade or 
to create a feeling of good will towards Amer- 
ican shipping. Aside from being impolitic, 
policies of discrimination are objectionable in 
that they must necessarily result in interna- 
tional friction. 


What the Trade Papers Say 
of the Fordney Tariff Bill 
A$’ TIME goes on and the Fordney Tarift 


Bill is better understood, even more 
space is devoted to it in business journals. 
In the August number of this maga. ine first 
impressions were quoted at some length, but 
the criticism, favorable and adverse, is now 
becoming more exact in its terms. Why 
have a tariff on rosin? asks the Paint, Oil 
and Chemical Review. 


“If the French rosin manufacturer,” it says, 
“can beat us on high quality goods it is probably 
because they have devoted more time and 
thought to care in manufacture and grading 
and it is hardly a time for the consumers to 
enthusiastically support defensive measures for 
an industry whose chief aim seems to be to 
thwart their desire for good, honest methods 
of merchandising which shall be uniformly ad- 
ministered and fair to all. Who would be the 
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one to suffer in the case of a corner or a real 
shortage in pale rosins—the producer or con- 


sumer ?” 


And this may be accepted as an example of 
the very special point of view to be found 
in journals prepossessed by special interests. 
The Textile World, for instance, quotes 
with approval from a statement by Paul T. 
Cherington, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, in which 
he says: 

So far as the wool and wool products sched- 
ule is concerned, the outstanding feature is its 
inconsistent and haphazard character. It can 
be deduced from internal evidence that who- 
ever drew the schedule was wholly unfamiliar 
with the wool manufacturing industry. More- 
over, whoever drew the schedule was not able, 
for one cause or another, to hold consistently 
to any definite policy. The only apparent un- 
derlying principle, if the schedule has one, is 
that the Payne-Aldrich rates should be in- 
creased on raw material and decreased as much 
as possible on manufactures. 


Before hides were put back on the free 
list the Shoe and Leather Reporter called 
the bill “a farrago of nonsense,” and declared 
that a tariff on this commodity would “deal 
a death blow to our third largest industry.” 
In Wallace's Farmer we are told that free 
hides are desired by those “interested in cul- 
tivating trade relations with South America;” 
with advice to the farmer to “get actively 
into the game of fighting” for the tariff. 


A “tendency to overdo a good thing” is 
feared by Chicago Dairy Produce, which 
says: 

We have pointed out before that, while a 
high tariff will undoubtedly protect us against 
the world’s surplus of butter and other dairy 
products, it cannot protect us against our own 
surplus. The very moment we create artificial 
values for butter—our own butter—we at once 
open the way for a very much larger increase 
in the consumption of butter substitutes. Can 
you think of a better scheme to injure the 
cause of our industry than to force consumers 
to resort to substitutes? We cannot. 


Here and there approval is expressed of the 
action in putting oil on the free list, and in 
the journals devoted to chemicals much at- 
tention is being paid to the dye question. In 
the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter we find: 


It is too early to state what the next move for 
protection of the dye industry will be, but the 
fight should not be given up; it will not be 
given up. The cry of monopoly must be refuted 
before the Senate. The fear of new departures 
must be banished through a clear presentation 
of the facts incident to the operation of em- 
bargo acts. As it is scarcely likely that the 
Senate will get very far with its consideration 
of the tariff measure before the short session 
later in the year, there may be opportunity to 
compare conditions now existing with those 
which will arise when the embargo provision 
of the emergency tariff act expires. Hearings 
on the bill will shortly be begun by the Senate 
Committee. Let there be no lack of argument 
and informative data in the effort there to in- 
fluence the erection of a dike which will pre- 
vent the overwhelming of the American dye 
industry by a flood of world-coveting unfair 
competition. 


In The Textile World a long editorial ar- 
raignment of the whole bill concludes with 
this paragraph: 


The country wants no more hodgepodge 
tariff legislation like the present “emergency 
act,” and sufficient time should have been taken 
in the preparation of the Fordney bill to assure 
statesmanlike work. Had there been strong 
and fearless guidance no attention would have 
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THE MERCURY TEST 


A famous American professional golfer employs a 
mercury test to make certain that the balls he 
selects for important matches have their centers of 
gravity in the center of the ball. This professional 
is authority for the statement that Dunlop Golf 
Balls show a higher percentage of accuracy than 
any others put to the test. 


Only when the center of gravity is properly 
placed can you expect a ball to fly straight and putt 
accurately. . 


In the making of Dunlop Balls the cores are 
moulded round and carefully centered. Winding 
is done by hand because this method makes pos- 
sible more even tension. The shell is applied by 
the Dunlop vacuum process which prevents air- 
bubbles from forming—another assurance of evenly 
distributed weight. 


Dunlop Golf Balls are not only accurate but also 
unusually lively and durable. 


The new Dunlop 162 achieved the same instant 
popularity on its introduction to this country a few 
weeks ago as it did when first placed on the British 
market earlier in the present season. This ball is 
the finest exponent of Dunlop skill in the making of 
golf balls and is the leading imported ball today. 


The Dunlop line offers you the choice of four 
excellent balls: 


The new 162 (small size)............. $1.10 
The Magnum (large size)............. 1.10 
The Durable (medium size)........... 1.10 
PERE ZU AMR GIRS Sook nnd ees Hck eR 1.00 


These balls are all Standard. They conform to 
U.S. G. A. specifications as to size and weight. 


DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Golf Ball Department, 17 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 
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Leadership 


In every industry—in every branch of com- 
merce—some man is inexorably rising to leader- 
ship because his fellows have confidence in his 
judgment and faith in his honesty and purpose. 


Leadership is not a reward but a job—a com- 
mand from society to make selfish interest serve 
the interest of all—to point the way for all to 
prosper. 


The greatness of a merchant is measured by 
the number of people who believe in him. 


To build a powerful organization, an employer 
must first win the loyalty of his employes by 
being loyal to them. 


Business is pushing forward toward the solu- 
tion of many problems. Men look for a broader 
acceptance of economic truths and for the ob- 
servance of higher standards. From the tangle 
of international conflict, social unrest and com- 
mercial uncertainties must come an era of better 
methods, better banking, better business. 


The leaders of business must assume respon- 
sibilities greater than men have heretofore been 
asked to shoulder. 


Upon the character of our leaders—upon their 
vision, courage, determination, wisdom and hon- 
esty—depends our progress toward better times. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York cooperates with business leadership which 
measures up to the requirements of the times. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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been paid to the thoughtless impatience which 
asked for instant action. The additional time 
needed to perfect the measure in the committee 
would have been more than saved in the later 
stages of its legislative journey. In its present 
form the bill is so seriously in need of amend- 
ment and revision that the Senate Finance 
Committee will be compelled to hold extended 
hearings and devote much time to the correc. 
tion of palpable inequalities that would not 
exist had the House committee done its work 
with the care and thoroughness reasonably to 
have been expected of it. 


More than one commentator devotes at- 
tention to the plan of “American valuation,” 
Says the Modern Miller: 


Exports are decreasing at a much greater 
rate than imports, cutting down the balance in 
trade accordingly. Thus the value of the home 
market to American industry is becoming more 
and more important, and now it has become 
apparent how inadequate the present tariff is to 
protect that market from foreign invasion as 
conditions approach nearer to normal. 

The needed protection will be afforded by 
the new tariff which Congress is about to enact, 
The average ad valorem rates in the bill now 
before the House are about three times as great 
as the average rates in the Underwood tariff, 
and they are made more effective still through 
the provision for American valuation of imports, 
Home industries thus will be encouraged to re- 
sume operations, giving employment to many 
idle workers, capital will again be busy, and 
in this way Chairman Fordney’s prediction that 
the new tariff will be beneficial to both industry 
and labor will be fulfilled. 


And in Export Trade we find the state- 
ment that this scheme is “aimed primarily at 
the trade combinations—@ la German cartel 
—which it is claimed are being formed in 
several foreign countries,” with this com- 
ment: 


What the plan really will accomplish will be 
—as pointed out in the May 7 issue of Export 
Trade—to raise the duties on certain commod- 
ities from certain countries far beyond the 
actual named assessment in the tariff bill. Fur- 
thermore, the difficulty of administering such a 
provision with honesty and efficiency will be 
almost insurmountable. The American valua- 
tion plan is nothing more nor less than a scheme 
for the enhancement of duty rates without open 
admission of the fact, and as such should be 
eliminated. 


To The Publisher's Weekly, alive to the 
tariff as it affects books, the plan seems a 
piece of guesswork; and it adds: 


Under what Mr. Fordney calls the American 
valuation plan, all commodities would appar- 
ently pay duty on an artificially-arrived-at fig- 
ure. The new tariff rate on books of 20 per 
cent, though higher than the Underwood scale, 
is lower by 5 per cent than the former protec- 
tionist rate, but in effect it will apparently be 
very much heavier as it will be levied on an 
uncertain amount known as the American manu- 
facturing cost rather than on the actual Eng- 
lish invoice such as was always the case under 
the old 25 per cent tariff. 

The mandate of the 7,000,000 is seemingly 
to be interpreted to mean keeping the bars high 
up against any literary invasion. 





Mail Business Looking Up 
OSTAL RECEIPTS are esteemed highly 


in some quarters as an indication of the 
general course of business. When compared 
by the months of this year with the corre- 
sponding months of last year, they began to 
show a decline in March, and in April they 
reached their largest decrease, over 8 per 
cent. In May the decrease was not so large, 
and in June it almost disappeared, being 
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hich 
ime but nineteen-hundredths of one per cent. As 
ittee the receipts for June, 1920, were the largest 
aor for that month in any year, the receipts for 
aa June this year were pretty near the top. 
ren Among the fifty cities for which postal 
ded receipts are announced, twenty-nine had in- 
rece creases in June, 1921, over their receipts for 4 
not June of last year. Saint Paul had an in- q 
‘ork crease of 25 per cent, the largest proportion, IGH I Y LEE | 4 
- to with Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Richmond and . a 
San Francisco following in the figures. q 
2 PUT OUT TO SEA. q 
mn.” 4 
Who Uses the Coal? : 
ater NDUSTRIES classified by their use of al ty A 
> in fuel show some interesting facts. The vO 'y e ql 
ome Census Bureau has prepared such a classifi- ’ ~~; 
ore cation for the “superpower zone’’—an area PORT OF ILADELPH IA i 
ape extending from southern New Hampshire and | 
3 to Vermont southward through the New Eng- i 
"s land States, southeastern New York, eastern 4 
b Pennsylvania, New Jersey, a portion of Dela- : ; 
Re see come Maryland, to the District Sweeping down the broad reaches of | 
va of Columbia. : 3 
tr In this area, there are a total of 76,000 the Delaware and the Schuylkill, a 7 
riff, industrial establishments using power. N umer- 9 : “4 
igh ically, plants making textiles and their prod- fleet of 4,221 ships put out to sea 
rts, ucts lead the list, with those manufacturing from the port of Philadelphia in the 
re- food and allied products second. In 1919 the 
ea | amount of coal consumed by plants in the zone year of 1920. Some of these vessels 
in ieee | 
was 61,000,000 tons—34,669,000 bituminous, n . p i 
a s,661,000 coke, and 20,909,000 anthracite. In skirted our long Atlantic coast line, 
addition, there was 2,822,000 horsepower while others, laden with a diversity 4 
purchased in the form of electric energy. 
te- Industries making chemicals and _ allied of cargoes, sought ports and harbors 4 
at products used the largest amount of coal, . i 
tel 12,100,000 tons. The manufactures of iron in every quarter of the globe. i 
in and steel come second, with 11,500,000 tons. 
= Other industries were: ; ; P i 
Bituminous During the same period 4,129 ships, 5 
be _ Coal and 
ort Anthracite Coke drawn from the seven seas, came up i 
de Long tons Short tons ? : 3 i 4 
nf Textiles and their Products... 1,763,000 5,121,000 the river to Philadelphia and dis- ' 
Stone, Clay, and _ tee — oe ' 
ur- i 515 793, : 
ae Paper ‘and Printing .--- -... "705,000 1:967/000 charged the passengers and wares ; 
be ap ae re, eee — ey th h d th as ] d ; 
r epair § errr rr 35, 835, 4 
la- Leather pete its Peadnets eee 147,000 650,000 cy a ga ere rom many ands. | 
iquors and Beverages ...... 5 » ) bd . ae * 
m Lumnber and its Remenufactures s6'000 356/000 | fl | Philadelphia’s port is one of the most 
be ree Institutions ...... onan pcg h ‘t bl 2 th Id d h 4 
SD we e@ Rees ated eeeee 78, 9, 4 
NE Sock ceca deant acne 107,000 238.000 apes: 5m - an as j 
he NO: cdwisd oss wellescbees 39,000 40,000 abundant space and facilities for the : 
a reception and handling of all kinds tf 
Overhead and Government t-te L 
ms Samy ERNMENT expenditures show the : + 
ig- characteristics of all “overhead”; they ' 
er oo keeping up regardless of the course In all matters of commercial banking—foreign, local | 
le, of receipts. ; d i t 
2c Month by month the disbursements of the or nation wide—this bank is qualified to co-operate 
be Federal treasury have been, exclusive of the ith fact h d-ahi 
an sums paid to retire debt: with manufacturer, merchant and shipper. 
ot $321,000,000 July, 1921 
ig- 469,000,000 June 
er 368,000,000 M 
: 494°000,000 April THE 
536,000,000 March q 
gh 388,000,000 January 
404,000,000 December, 1920 
426,000,000 November h 
426,000,000 October N LO NA 
496,000,000 September 
447,000,000 August - * 
| 306,000,000 July 
E 4 . . 
“ Beginning in the spring with hopes of re- 
d ' ducing expenditures, the British Government, 
eo too, has found its struggle hard. In the in- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
to tervening months it has added over $300,000,- 
ey 000 to its estimates of what it will spend this 
er year. For next year, however, every depart- | i 
e, ment of the British Government is ordered | 
ig to reduce its estimates of expenditure by at : 
least 20 per cent. 
) 
t 
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Secretaries’ School a Success 


The attendance and the manner in which the courses were received 
prove that the institution has come to stay 


By COLVIN B. BROWN 


Chief, Organization Service Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


HERE can no longer be any doubt 
about the success of the National 
School for Commercial Secretaries. 


The attendance showed that the school filled 
a real need, and the smoothness with which 
the first sessions were handled proved that 
the machinery had been ably planned. 

There was an enrollment of 175. The 
first session of the school was held at the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, _ IIL., 
during the last two weeks in July under the 
joint auspices of the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretaries, the 
Northwestern University and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

Secretaries of many years’ experience 
rubbed elbows—and exchanged ideas—with 
the one-year men and applicants for entrance 
into the profession. All were going to school, 
big and little, experienced and inexperienced. 
Classes were attended regularly, promptly 
and, mind you, enthusiastically. Lecturers 
were listened to with the closest attention. 
To the schoolmaster it must have appeared 
like a school millennium. Those who at- 
tended announced that they would come back 
next year, and were determined to bring 
others with them. 


They Took It Seriously 


URING that two weeks of constant drill 

nowhere was there a word of complaint, 
not even the heat nor the prohibition against 
smoking on the College campus. The School 
was taken seriously, and every minute was 
made to count. 

Eight o’clock in the morning was the daily 
hour of opening. There, were two lectures 
at this hour, both by university professors. 
Then followed two others at 9. During 
the first week the subjects were Economics, 


Business Organization, Markets and Dis- 
tribution, Effective Speaking. The second 


week came Psychology, Business and Gov- 
ernment, Transportation, Government. 

The professors who lectured on these sub- 
jects applied them in a practical way to the 
work of the secretary. They were the fun- 


damental courses of the School, and were 
the outstanding feature. 
There were also daily lectures by secre 


taries of experience on the structure, tech- 
nique and activities of organization work. 
There was a text on each such subject com- 
posed of mimeographed sheets bound in 
printed cardboard covers. ‘The subjects cov- 
ered were organization, program, finance, 
research, publicity, industrial activities and 
membership, meetings, office administration, 
civic activities, commercial activities, and 
the secretary. Secretaries who lectured on 
these subjects were the authors of the text 
they expounded. 

After the lectures on fundamentals at 
8 and 9g o'clock, there was a study hour dur- 
ing which -he mimeographed text for the day 
was given out and students afforded an op- 
portunity to go over it prior to the lecture. 
The lecture was from 11.15 to 12, adjourned 
for lunch, and resumed from 2 to 2.50. Then 
came group meetings to discuss the subject 
of the text and lecture. For this purpose 
the students were divided into three equal 
numerical groups, each in charge of a leader. 


School adjourned for the day at 4, al- 
though there were several evening lectures 
on general subjects delivered by such men 
as Walter Dill Scott, President of the North. 
western University, Elliot H. Goodwin, Res 
ident Vice President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and Harry 
A. Wheeler, first president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

One outstanding result of the school was 
the seemingly quite general acceptance of the 
idea that a chamber of commerce is primarily 
a business men’s organization and not pri- 
marily a social or civic body. 

Every noon there was a luncheon attended 
by all the students. The dominant note at 
these luncheons was that of relaxation, al- 
though there was generally a brief talk on a 
serious subject. It was at these luncheons 
that amusement features and changes in 
program were announced and reports of stu 
dent committees read. The music was stu- 
dent talent, and it was good. 

It is the announced purpose of the School 
to continue the work it has begun by pro- 
viding students with courses of reading, so 
that they may be examined and degrees con- 
ferred at the next school term. 

From now until the next school session, 
a year hence, many of those who attended 
the National School will continue their study 
of fundamentals through a course of read- 
ing furnished by the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and all will have their text on structure 
and technique which will serve as a guide 
to organization procedure. 

In course of time this text will be revised. 
expanded, printed and bound. Secretaries 
who enter the profession will have some- 
thing authoritative to which they may turn 
in acquiring proficiency and avoiding mis- 
takes. 


The “Profs” 


oo lecturers on fundamentals were Pro- 
fessors Benjamine F. Stambaugh on Gov- 
ernment, Homer B. Vanderblue on Trans 
portation and Trafhic, and Economics, Paul 
T. Cherington on Marketing and Distribu- 
tion, Ralph E. Heilman on Business and 
Government, Ralph B. Dennis on Effective 
Speaking, Charles H. Judd on Psychology 
and Arthur FE. Swanson on Business Organ- 
ization. 

Text book writers were John M. Redpath 
on Research, C. F. Holland on Membership. 
John M. Guild on Meetings, S$. C. Mead on 
Office Administration, William S$. Milliner 
on Retail Trade, Robert B. Beach on Civic 
Activities, Warren L. Jackson on Industrial 
Activities, George E. Foss on Programs of 
Work, J. David Larson on Finances, Ralph 
H. Faxon on Publicity, Walter Parker on 
Domestic and Foreign Trade, and James A. 
McKibben on Organization. 

The next meeting of the Secretaries will 
be held at New Orleans, where they will 
meet in annual convention on October 24, 
25 and 26, and here those who attended the 
National School for Commercial Secretaries 
will mingle with those who did not and 
help build up an increased school attendan:e 
in the fall of 1922. 
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WO committees to deal with transporta- 

tion for the ensuing year have been ap- 
pointed by the Ch amber of Commerce of 
the United States. There is a committee 
for the Department of Transportation and 
Communication, which will consider problems 
relating to the general field of transporta- 
tion and communication, and a special rail- 
road committee. 

The chairman of the departmental com 
mittee is Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
board of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
a member of the Chamber’s board of di- 
rectors. Other members are: ee wy 
man—Lewis B. Stillwell, Lakewood, N. J., 
consulting engineer and also a Chamber di. 
rector; Utilities—Edwin O. Edgerton, San 
Francisco, ex-chairman of the California 
Railroad Commission; Railroads—George A. 
Post, New York, president of the Hudson 
River Bridge Corporation, and W. W. Sal- 
mon, Rochester, president of the General 
Railway Signal Company; Marine—H. H. 
Raymond, New York City, president of the 
Clyde Line; J. M. Whitsitt, Charleston, 
§. C., president The Carolina Company; 
Highways—A. J. Brosseau, New York, 
president of the International Motor Com- 
pany; Electric Railways—Philip H. Gadsden, 
Philadelphia, vice-president United Gas Imp. 
Company ; Waterways—Douglas Fiske, Min- 
neapolis, lawyer; Port Terminals—B. F. 
Cresson, Jr., New York City, chief engi- 
neer, Port of New York; Communications— 
John J. Carty, New York, vice-president 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; Postal—Lucius Teter, Chicago, presi 
dent Chicago Trust Company. 

George A. Post is chairman of the special 
Railroad Committee, and the other members 
are: Railroad executive—T. C. Powell, New 
York, vice-president Erie R. R. Company; 
Banker-—-Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, vice- 
president Union Trust Company; Mer- 
chant—George W. Simmons, St. Louis. 
president Simmons Hardware Company; 





Railway Equipment—Wilmer W. Salmon, j; 


Rochester, president General Railway Signal 
Company; Railroad Administration—A. W. 
Smith, Washington, general counsel U. S. 
Railroad Administration; Transportation 
Economist—Emory R. Johnson, Philadel 
phia, dean Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania; ‘Transportation Engineer 
Charles E. Lee, East Orange; Lawyer—F. 
C. Dillard, Sherman, Texas; Rail and 
Water Transport—Walter S. Dickey, Kan 
sas City, president Kansas City and Mis 
sourt River Navigation Company. 

The Chamber’s Transportation Depart 
ment was organized recently with J. Row 
land Bibbins as its manager. Mr. Bibbins 
formerly was supervising engineer of The 
Arnold Company, engineers, Chicago. 

The de ‘partment will deal with transporta 
tion in all its forms. In its work it will 
take up the following: 


1. Railroads. Further study of financial re- 
sources, consolidation and efficiency, with the 
object of making them self-sust: aining, with ade 
quate service to the public. 

2. Marine Transportation, both lake and 
ocean. The problems of the American mer- 


chant marine and proper relation to foreign 
competition. 


3. Terminals and Ports. Intensive study of 
operating unification to secure a more efficient 
trans-shipment machine. 


+ Electric Railways. The fare situation and 
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finds expression in the diversified 





cial Banks. 


Contact is easily maintained with every 
business center and every kind of banking 
facility is offered. A connection with these 


banks will save time and money. 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
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CHICAGO 


Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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Here’s a new L. B. 
filing service for you— 


One of the most important things that 
Library Bureau has to sell is the special- 
ized work of its Department of Indexing 
and Filing. The work of this Department 
is divided into the following classes:— 


Actual installation of filing systems, includ- 
ing instruction of your employees. 

Reorganization of unsatisfactory files and 
filing departments. 

Preparation of card records of all kinds, 
either in your office or an L. B. office. The serv- 
ice includes installatiom of card ledgers, with 
transfer of balances, if desired. 

Guiding of card lists and preparation of 
special guide copy. 

Reading card lists for correct filing arrange- 


ment. 


Combining card records. 


We believe that this is a type of filing 
service which has no parallel. 


NAT EON’S 





Write for folder No. 612 describing this service 


Librz 


Card and filing 
systems Founded 1876 
Boston New York Philadelphia 
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Filing cabinets 
wood and steel 


Chicago 


43 Federalst. 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut st. 6 N. Michigan ave. 


Albany, 51 State Street 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street 
timore 


Bridgeport, 

Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade 
Columbus, 20 South Third st. 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Elec- 


bidg. 
Des Siolnee, 203 Hubbell bidg. 
Detroit, 1416 Washington bivd. 
Erie, Pa., 323 Commerce bidg. 


Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg. 
Louisville, Ky., 508 Republic 


ldg. 
Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block. 
Minneapolis, 428 Second ave., 
t 


South 
New Orleans, 512 Camp street 
Newark, N. J., 3i Clinton street 
Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bidg. 
Portland, Me., 665 Masonic 


bidg. 
Providence, 79 Westminster st. 
Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bidg. 
St. Louis, 805-15 Arcade bidg. 
St. Paul, 131 Endicott arcade 
Scranton, 409 Connell bidg. 
Somaenee, Mass., Whitney 


Syracuse, 401-407 Gurney bidg. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
Birmingham 


Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. 
— 743 15th street, 


Worcester, 527 State Mutual 
bidg. 


Distributors 
F. W. Wentworth &Co., 
San Francisco, -689 Market 


street 
Seattle, 912 Third ave. 
Oakland, 305 Thirteenth st. 
McKee & Wentworth, 
Los Angeles, 440 Pacific Elec- 
tric bidg. 
Parker Bros., 
Dallas, 1918 Commerce st. 
Cc. G. Adams, 
Sait Lake City, 204-205 Ness 
bidg. 


Cardiff Paris 


BUSINESS 
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ways and means for securing a self-supporting 
agency of essential public service. 

5. Highways. Economic analysis of the 
problem of highway transport in relation to 
other agencies, and the proper public subsidy 
therefor. 

6. Waterways. Economic analysis showing 
the true position of waterways as a Natural 
resource, as yet largely undeveloped. 

7. Communications. Encouragement of ade- 
quate development for needs of business, espe- 
cially in connection with foreign countries, 

8. Postal and Express. The problem of 
transportation of the mails upon an economic 
basis, as affects both public and carriers, 

g. Air Transport. The codification of laws 
and regulations to promote safety and encour- 
age aeronautical development with the maxi- 
mum rapidity. . 

The diversity of interest in these various 
activities emphasizes the need for concerted 


| study and action through such a department of 





the Chamber. 
Building in Henderson, N. C. 


ENDERSON, N. C., is enjoying a 

season of unusual building activity, with 
seventy-seven new buildings and additions 
with contracts let, now under construction 
and being completed, showing an expenditure 
of $1,536,475. These facts are a source of 
pride to the Chamber of Commerce there. 

As a diversified manufacturing center Hen- 
derson ranks among the first cities of the 
South. She has a large motor truck factory, 
a bagging plant, four cotton mills, and two 
hosiery mills. Another leader among indus- 
tries is the Vance Guano Plant which has 
now under construction a large fertilizer 
plant. Four buggy factories operate there 
and have agencies throughout the Eastern 
and Southern States. Two flour and feed 
mills and a lively tobacco market are other 
factors in the town’s well-being. 

The Henderson Chamber of Commerce 
gives the following itemized account of pres- 
ent building activity: 

20 industries, banks and business 


houses, costing ...........¢ $1,076,425.00 
5 additions to business houses, 

NN aig asia a ae Nunes 55,250.00 
RE COURSES, COMING 22. 020600005 46,550.00 


17 one-and-one-half and two-story 


residences, costing ........ 134,500.00 
6 additions to residences, costing 3,750.00 
1 graded school, costing ........ 7 5,000.00 
9 Cnerches, COsING ......66..0 145,000.00 
NO ep Sa ec cites $1,536,475.00 


Our Prunes to England 


HE Oregon Growers’ Cooperative As- 

sociation introduced its prunes to the 
English trade last fall and reports that al- 
ready more than 2,000,000 pounds have been 
sold. About 1,500,000 pounds of the prunes 
were shipped from the packing plants of the 
Association in western Oregon, all packed in 
twenty-five-pound boxes. Other shipments 
were made from warehouses in New York 
and Philadelphia. The Oregon Growers’ 
Cooperative Association, with head offices 
at Salem, is a group of fruit and berry 
growers in the Northwest. 


Masquerading as a Chamber 
HAMBERS OF COMMERCE not only 


have their work to do, but they have to 
stand constant guard against pretenders of 
every variety, including usurpers who, with 
the aid of a printer, manufacture a chamber 
of commerce out of paper, ink, and thin air. 
The trick is easy. A good printing job is 
preferable, of course, on the assumption that 
a letterhead, if of sufficient quality, will al- 
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‘ most carry conviction of its own strength 
“ing and without a letter typed below. To be 
sure, a letter is usually added as a means 
the of conveying the special message which the 
fx letterhead is expected to carry home. A 
“ey recent example, written as from one secre- 
; tary to another, offers a wonderful chance to 
ving “shoot a few dollars with us” in the ever- 
ural lasting hunt for oil, with the chance—so 
little emphasis is placed upon the element of 
ade- chance that it seems pretty close to a cer- 
— tainty—that dividends will be paid at a rate 
of 300 per cent a month. 
tr Myriad Welcomers 
EN THOUSAND San Francisco citi- 
aws zens have been asked to volunteer their 
ours services for municipal hospitality. Every 
axi- transcontinental train and steamship is to be 
met by an agent of the city. The hotels and 
ious civic organizations will be asked to coop- 
rted erate, and in general the entire resources of 
t of the city directed to seeing that no visitor goes Flashing out an alarm, a glaring white spot gives 
to San Francisco without —. special instant warning when a Super-Safety check has 
courtesy, or goes away without knowing . 7 
something of the opportunities of this com- been tampered with. The sensitive surface color 
¥.. munity. The plan has been worked out at a disappears, leaving the vivid white splash when 
vith meeting of the executive group of the San acid, rubber, or knife erasure is attempted. That 
Ons Francisco Program Committee. The Pro- is sufficient to prevent your bank teller from pay- 
tion gram Committee and the Chamber of Com- . | dh cheek 
‘ure merce will jointly undertake the work. | Ing-4m Saterey cases Q y 
of New Philippine Chamber | Yet another element of still greater safety is added 
| 1 to Super-Safety checks. They are insured, and 
en- My IIH a membership of a thousand, the , + aud mallets tall vie" tee 
the American Chamber of Commerce of YOU Teceye 8: Oe ea asi tin rl 
ory, the Philippine Islands makes its bow with against loss by reason of fraudulent alterations or 
two Vol. 1, No. 1, of a monthly journal, well | changes. Use Super-Safety checks. Your banker 
yn edited ny hae pleasing — Until eri | will supply them, or you can order specially made 
as there has been no trade publication in the | : 
izer Philippines in the interest of Americans, and | checks for yourself direct from us. 
lere the new periodical intends to work for better | 
ern cooperation among them, to inform the com- | 
feed munity and outsiders of the work of the | 
her Chamber, and supply information to the | 
world about conditions there. | 
“ree The cover design of this number shows an | 
res- opulent coconut tree, in regard to which there 
is this interesting comment: 
The native, in his nipa shack nestling in | 
§.00 the shade furnished by a coconut grove on | 
the shore of the ocean, is the most independ- | 
0.00 ent person in the world. When hungry he | 
9.00 can eat coconuts. When thirsty, he has plenty | 
of tuba at his disposal. His house is thatched | 
9.00 with coconut leaves. His fish and rice is 
0.00 cooked over coconut shell fires and served 
9.00 in coconut shell dishes. His carabao is fed 
9.00 on copra meal. His wife uses coconut oil on 
—— her hair and she bathes the baby with a coco- 
5.00 nut bowl. When the banca leaks, it is calked 
with coconut shell scrapings. When the Fili- 
pino is in need of money for clothes, a few 
As- coconuts can be sold. This is the life! 
the Among the commercial coconut products are 
al- coconut oil, soap, pomade, toilet articles, vege- 
een table butter, vinegar, dye, dessicated coconut 
nes and coir, which is made into mats, brushes, 
the brooms, and rugs. Excellent pies, custards, ice 
| in cream and candies are also made from coconut. 
se London Chamber an Educator 
ors’ HE London Chamber of Commerce gives 
ces prizes, scholarships, and medals annually 
rry in connection with commercial education ex- 
aminations. ‘The work has been going on 
now for about thirty-one years. In the first 
year they had only sixty-five candidates, of 
nly _  pereentee — Rappegesoces Pe 
. to they had progressed to such an extent that Th RB k S ] C 
- in 1920 they had 11,142 candidates, of whom e an ers u Ppp y ompany 
‘ith 5,899 (more than half of those who had The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
ber entered) had passed their examinations. R 
air. Thirty years ago they had only one exami- NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVE 
) is nation center, but at the present time there ATLANTA DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 
hat are 315 centers throughout the British . 
al- Empire. 
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Getting the Proper 
Perspective of Business 


conditions comes easy to that execu- 
tive who has the faculty of being 
able to visualize present and future 
possibilities and govern his actions 
accordingly. The experience of the 
past is the only sure instruction for 
the future. 


Realization of this essential feature 
of all business organization has 
caused the high development of 
statistical information, charts, and 
graphs. The busy executive is 
making constant use of this knowl- 
edge in connection with Sales Maps 
of all kinds to effectively dig into 
prospective markets and open up 
new fields for expansion. 


A necessary adjunct to the com- 
plete accessibility of essential facts 
is the Universal Displayor. With 
large wings, turning like the pages 
of a big book, Universal Displayors 
enable the busy executive to keep 
vital information close at hand for 
immediate reference. Universal 
Displayors can be had in many sizes 
and styles, suitable for any needs, 
standing independently on the floor 
or fastened to the wall. 

Circular 33-C gives further details. 

Why not instruct your secretary to 


send for it today? 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 
133 West 23d St. New York 





Dealer Helps 


Not only do we manufacture 
Universal Displayors for office 
use, but we design, create and 
manufacture Dealer Helps and 
display devices for the display 
and sale of merchandise of all 
kinds. Tell us your display 
problems and we’ll solve them 
for you. 
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A Dream That Came Too Soon 


Such plans as that of Harriman for a transportation system to circle 
the earth are possible now by cooperation of business with government 


DITOR, Tue NatTion’s BusINEss: 
“Trade’s Common Denominator,” in 
your August number, brought forcibly 
to my mind the unsuccessful efforts of the late 
E. H. Harriman to establish an around-the- 
world transportation system. When first’ I 
learned of that singular chain of events it 
seemed to me that Mr. Harriman, having been 
crowned railroad king of his own land, had 
been mocked by a ruthless and derisive fate 
when he ventured forth to conquer other traffic 
kingdoms; but as I read the article about the 
conference in London of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and perceived how 
patiently racial and linguistic and traditional 
differences were smoothed out there I saw 
for the first time that Mr. Harriman had not 
been the victim of a Greek destiny so much 
as a courier far ahead of his times. If the 
International Chamber had been in existence 
in his day, what might not have been accom- 
plished by his genius and vision in cooperation 
with the Chamber’s equipment for harmoniz- 
ing international distrust and  misunder- 
standing! 

It will not require a great deal of your 
space to repeat here the story of Mr. Harri- 
man’s aspiration and his failure, and it may 
be worth while if it illuminates the possibilities 
of the International Chamber as an agent of 
commercial progress in the hinterlands of the 
world, and as an agent, too, of peace. Eco- 
nomic friction in Africa, in Asia, in the Balkans, 
generates the sparks which set modern wars 
into flame, and at this moment the friction is 
most acute in the Far East. 

It was after the Russo-Japanese War that 
Mr. Harriman, dreaming of a globe-girdling 
transportation system by land and sea, visited 
the Far East. He realized that his greatest 
difficulties lay in that quarter. He required 
for his scheme an ice-free port on the eastern 
fringe of Asia, but to get this he must deal 
with other nations. The Asian coast had been 
then, and is now, partitioned among various 


‘Powers as their spheres; and Manchuria, upon 


which Mr. Harriman had fixed his eyes, was 
a Japanese economic province. 

With the help of Lloyd Griscom, then Amer- 
ican minister to Japan, Mr. Harriman made 
an agreement with two high officials in Tokio 
that American and Japanese capital should 
cooperate in financing the Chinese Eastern 
(or South Manchuria) Railway to Port Arthur 
and Dalny (Dairen). Under the Portsmouth 
Treaty, which contained an emphatic afirma- 
tion of the open door principle, Japan had 
acquired this concession from defeated Russia, 
and it would have been in accord with the 
open door policy to admit another nationality 
into the enterprise. 

Now, Count Komura, one of the most pow- 
erful and adroit of the Japanese diplomatists, 
looked with distrust and fear upon the at- 
tempted American invasion of Manchuria. His 
fear was military as well as economic. And 
he checkmated Mr. Harriman by negotiating 
with China an agreement by which the Chi- 
nese declared that if Japan required outside 
assistance in financing the Manchurian pro- 
ject, China should provide it, and none other. 
The Tokio agreement thus came to nothing. 

But though Mr. Harriman’s plan was blocked 
just as it seemed near success, he was not yet 
at an end of his resources. If the Japanese 
could not be enlisted in the project, perhaps 
the British might. 

The State Department at Washington had 
been watching the Harriman maneuvers with 
interest and, one may suppose, with sympathy. 
The late Willard Straight was then our consul- 
general at Mukden, and through him a plan 


was set afoot for the formation of a Manchur- 
ian bank, backed by American and British 
capital, to finance another railroad, this one to 
run from Chinchow to Aigun. 

The panic of 1907 delayed the plan tempo- 
rarily, but in the following year negotiations 
were resumed, and Mr. Straight came to Wash- 
ington with a memorandum bearing on it. 
In November of that year Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company, Mr. Harriman’s bankers, signified 
to the State Department their willingness to 
finance the project, and Tang Shao-yi, who 
represented the Chinese Government in the 
conferences, set out for Washington, ostensibly 
to extend his Government’s thanks to the 
Roosevelt administration for the return of 
part of the Boxer indemnity. 

You may see to what subterfuges the old di- 
plomacy drove Mr. Harriman’s associates, al- 
though Mr. Harriman had nothing to conceal, 
no ambition which he would not willingly haye 
confided to the world so far as he was con- 
cerned. The game was being played in the 
only way possible to play it then. But this js 
a digression. Let us return to Tang Shao-yi 
and his supposed mission of diplomatic 
courtesy. 

The Japanese were not for a moment de- 
ceived as to the real purpose of the Chinese 
emissary’s visit, and they were extremely dis- 
quieted. But they were not to be outdone in 
diplomatic amenities. On the very day that 
Mr. Tang arrived in Washington notes were 
exchanged between the Japanese ambassador 
and our Department of State, in which both 
Governments afirmed their cordial determina- 
tion “to support, by all pacific means at their 
disposal, the independence and _ integrity of 
China and the principle of equal opportunity.” 
So far as words went, this gave the assurance 
of equal opportunity for America and Great 
Britain in Manchuria. 


Mr. Tang’s Scheme 


R. TANG, is should be said, had another 
4 scheme in mind, a plan for an international 
consortium to finance China, with the United 
States as a participant. But we may disregard 
that, since the Manchurian railroad project 
was the foremost in his thought. Senator Phi- 
lander C. Knox, then Roosevelt's Secretary of 
State, issued his famous “neutralization” plan 
for Manchurian transportation, a plan to make 
the open door effective in that part of the world. 
Thus the negotiations, involved and labored 
as such activities always are under the furtive 
restrictions of the old diplomacy, went ahead 
smoothly. 

And then fate, so it seemed, stepped into the 
scene. On November 14 the Emperor of China 
died, and on the following day the Empress 
died. Yuan Shi Kai, afterward to become 
President of the Republic, but then a_ high 
official under the Manchu regime, was deposed, 
and Mr. Tang, who had come to the United 
States at Yuan's direction, was abruptly re- 
called. 

Defeated at Tokio and in Washington, Mr. 
Harriman now turned to St. Petersburg (Pet- 
rograd). The Tsar was supreme in Siberia, 
and there remained the possibility of obtaining 
a transportation right-of-way with his cooper- 
ation. Through a Paris banker, Mr. Harri- 
man approached the Russian Minister of Fi- 
nance, and obtained his promise of support. 
But here again his project was to be made 
the sport of international politics. 

Let us pause for a moment to glance at the 
shifting balance of power maneuvered by 
shifty diplomatists in the Far East: Before 
the Russo-Japanese war, England and Ger- 
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many watched with suspicion both France and 
Russia, and Japan was at dagger’s point with 
Russia in Korea. After Russia and Japan 
came to blows, England entered into her alli- 
ance with Japan, and France went into the 
Russian camp. Presently a treaty was ar- 
ranged, however, between England and France, 
and another between France and Japan, leav- 
ing Russia rather out in the cold. It was so 
that matters stood when the Paris banker was 
talking with the Russian Minister of Finance. 

International diplomacy no less than politics 
makes strange bedfellows; and the prospect of 
American and British transgression on the Man- 
churian “sphere of interest” was enough to 
bring Japan into amicable relations with her 
late enemy. While Mr. Harriman’s emissary 
was dealing with the Russian Minister of Fi- 
nance, a Japanese diplomat entered into a 
secret entente with the Russian Foreign Min- 
ister, whereby they agreed to make common 
ground of their former battlefields. In 1910, 
this agreement became an open alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, for the protection of 
Japanese and Russian interests in Manchuria; 
but in the meantime, on September 9, 1909, 
Mr. Harriman had died, his greatest ambition 
thrice thwarted. 

Thus there passed the chief incentive for a 
transportation scheme which would have been 
of incalculable benefit to world commerce and 
a factor for the unification of nations. ‘There 
was further talk of the “neutralization” scheme, 
to be sure, and some further moves toward 
British-American cooperation in Manchuria, 
but Japan’s truculent attitude toward them 
brought them to naught. 


If He Had Lived 


ET us suppose that Mr. Harriman, instead of 
being forced, no doubt reluctantly, to resort 
to the devious and underhand methods of the 
old diplomacy, had been able to lay his case, 
through the American representatives, before 
the International Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris. Here was an unobjectionable enterprise 
certain to bring profit to the pockets of all 
countries, could it be successfully negotiated. 
There need be no secret about it. The very 
fact that it was above-board would have al- 
layed international suspicion. The sunlight 
of publicity would have dispelled distrust. And 
the various governments might with good 
grace have got heartily behind it, instead of 
meeting it with double-dealing and the ar- 
rangement of secret alliances. You remember 
that at the conference of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in London the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer pledged his Gov- 
ernment to do anything within its power which 
the Chamber might ask. That will become 
increasingly the attitude of governments as 
the Chamber grows in authority and influence. 
Peace and progress must come through 
cooperative rather than competitive enterprise 
in backward countries. It must come through 
international use of export capital, as Will 
Irwin has expressed it in “The Next War.” 
It must come through an open door principle. 
But at present the open door in China is a 
diplomatic fiction. All the Powers have given 
to it their robust vocal approval, and all of 
them ignore it. It is as much a polite lie as 
the assurances of distinguished consideration 
with which passports are handed to the ex- 
pelled envoy of an enemy nation. Germany 
subscribed to it, but continued to hold Shan- 
tung until the prize was lost in war. Russia 
signed, but continued to hold Port Arthur until 
that was lost in war. Great Britain signed, 
but continued to hold, and continues to hold, 
Hongkong and Kowloon and Wei-hai wei. 
France subscribed, but continues to hold An- 
nam and Kwangchau. Japan signed, but re- 
tains Port Arthur and Shantung and Korea 
and the rest of her imperialist acquisitions on 
the Asian mainland. So much for the terri- 
torial aspect of the open door. 
As to its commercial and financial agpects, 
they are as much a figment of the diplomatic 
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Are your high priced 
Executives office boys? 


O YOU unconsciously pay big sal- 
aries for work that office boys 
can do? 
A good part of many high priced em- 
ployees’ time is spent walking around. 


All day long they go from desk to desk, 
seeking or bringing information. For 
every man or woman walking around there 
is probably someone waiting. 


When a buzzer is pressed, someone walks 
and someone waits. When you say, ‘‘Ask 
Mr. Smith to come in,”’ someone walks 
and again you wait. 


When your department heads want quick 
information they themselves walk to where 
they can get it. 

Most of this walking around, lost motion 
and waiting can be avoided. The Dicto- 
graph System has solved the problem for 
thousands of large and small organiza- 
tions in every line of endeavor. 


The Dictograph System provides direct 
and instantaneous communication be- 
tween persons and departments regard- 


The Dictograph System makes it easy to 
establish communication and seek infor- 
mation without walking or waiting. The 
difficulty and delays incident to old 
methods of getting facts have been re- 
sponsible for much procrastination. The 
Dictograph System eliminates that cause 
of inefficiency. 


Hundreds of nationally known executives 
have endorsed the Dictograph System as 
an indispensable part of their equipment. 
The service it is giving them can be dupli- 
cated in your own offices. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon 
shown below and let us show you right 
on your desk, in less than ten minutes, 
what the Dictograph System can do for 
you. Let us show you how it conserves 
time; how it increases everyone’s effi- 
ciency; how it expedites the transaction 
of routine business. 


Mail the coupon NOW. Positively no 
obligation on your part. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 











less of the distances between them. The 4) w., aa 7 pt paige 
, x es ni . andier ° 
pressure of a key instantly and automat- eee 
ically makes and completes any desired 
connection. 
The Dictograph Loud Speaking 
Master Station on the executive’s 
desk gives him right of way over 
the System and complete executive } Dictograph Products Corporation 
control over every unit of the ogani-_ , 220 West 42nd St. (1379 Candler Bldg.) 
. New York 
zation. I 5-Minute Demonstration. You may give me 
| a 5-minute demonstration of the Dictograph, with 
ca 5 q | = maete that it places me under no 
en igation. 
i O Free Booklet. You may mail “An Essay op 
For | Executive Efficiency, which analyzes the problem 
F of intercommunication. 
ree 
Name 
oklet ! 
Bo | Address 
| (Please attach to your letterhead) N.B.9-21 
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Wear Risk Insurance Building, Washington, D. C. 
Wyatt & Nolting, Architects, Baltimore. 


Build with 
INDIANA LIMESTONE 


The accompanying illustration shows the War Risk Insurance Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. This building was originally planned as the 
Arlington Building, was taken over and completed by the Govern- 
ment during the World War and used for the housing of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau. Ten stories in height, it is constructed en- 
tirely of Indiana Limestone —the ideal material for buildings of a 


dignified and substantial character. 


Other important Government buildings constructed of Indiana 
Limestone are the United States Treasury Annex, the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving and the Department of the Interior. 


Indiana Limestone has also been adopted for five new Federal 
Reserve Bank buildings and is to an ever-increasing extent being 
chosen for the more permanent and important buildings for three 
principal reasons: its known permanent structural soundness and fine 
appearance; its moderate cost; and because of the now well-established 
fact that all substitute materials which have been tried, after a period of 
years, have either shown signs of failure or have been found unsatisfactory 
for any purpose involving a substantial expenditure. 


my Z LDDLATICA ey 
IMESTONE 


Gre ARISTOCRAT of Buitbine ATER 


Interesting Booklets on Indiana 
Limestone will be sent you on request. 





Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 775 Bedford, Indiana 
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imagination as the rest. But if these conflicting 
ambitions and privileges can be adjusted 
through some such agency as the International 
Chamber, the world may hope to find not only 
a solution of the whole Far Eastern problem 
without impairment of China’s sovereignty and 
to her vast advantage, but the actual realiza- 
tion of the open door throughout the world, 
with equal opportunity to all in commercial 
and industrial development. 
JouN Burnam. 


“The Next War” 


Recent Business 
Books Discussed 





war is appalling, but in its economic as- 

pect it is preposterous. One may turn from 
the ethical consideration of world conflict 
with a sigh, attributing it to original sin, or 
something of that sort; but when it touches 
the business man’s pocketbook he may be 
expected to cast about for practical ways 
and means of putting a stop to it. The 
United States lost least among the comba- 
tants in property and men in the World War, 
and during the two and a half years of her 
neutrality had, indeed, profited; when she 
entered the war she held almost half the gold 
stock of the globe and had emerged from a 
prospective depression into an artificial pros- 
perity. But all that prosperity and much 
more was poured into the jaws of the war- 
god. Our national debt was multiplied by 
twenty-four, and we learned for the first time 
what heavy taxation meant. We came as 
near as anyone to winning that war, and we 
are losers. Fifty years from now we will 
still be paying its debts. 

Will Irwin tells all this in his appeal to 
common sense, “The Next War” (E. P. 
Dutton and Company, N. Y.). He has 
picked up that phrase as the propaganda 
slogan of militarists, munition workers and 
professional “patriots”; and around it he has 
drawn a picture of what the next war would 
cost the world in blood and treasure and 
tears. It is in his apposite and clear-headed 
discussion of the economic phases of the 
struggle that he speaks most urgently to the 
mass of mankind. He prints a photograph, 
for instance, of the broad and pleasant campus 
of the University of Michigan, with this 
caption: 

These and other buildings, thirty-eight in 
all, represent an investment of $8,000,000. The 
University has about 500 professors and in- 
structors; 10,000 students; and graduates an- 
nually about 1,000 young men and women. 

At present costs, two or three such universi- 
ties, each a permanent institution, could be 
established for the amount that one ephemeral 
capital ship now costs. 

The United States has begun the construction 
of sixteen such capital ships. 


L ITS moral aspect, as mass homicide, 


Mr. Irwin drives that effective comparison 
home in another instance, when he says that 
the military budget in France increased from 
fifteen to twenty per cent during each decade 
preceding the war, and that the indirect ap- 
propriations (as for strategic railways, and 
so on) grew even more rapidly, so that ten 
years before the conflict broke into flame 
she was spending more than two hundred 
million dollars a year on her army and navy. 
At the same time she was financing the cam- 
paigns of the two Napoleons to the tune of 
two hundred and fifty millions a year—nearly 
half a billion annually for wars past - 
future. And yet, for education—which, 
France, is financed mostly by the natal 
goverament—she was spending but forty-six 
millions. 
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American business men, who are coming 
more and more clearly to realize the indus- 
trial importance of education, will appreciate 
these figures, as applied to the United States. 
Ninety-three cents out of every dollar in 
taxes last year in this country went toward 
the expenses of wars past and prospective. 

Special timeliness attaches to these facts in 
view of the disarmament conference sum- 
moned by President Harding. “Now is the 
appointed time to begin action,” Mr. Irwin 
cries, “and we are the appointed people.” 
The international conference comes almost 
as an answer. Actually and potentially the 
strongest nation in the world, the United 
States is, as Mr. Irwin says, the one to 
“consolidate what Armageddon won for 
peace.” ‘Toward this end disarmament is 
but a step, but it ‘is a vital and immediate 
question. As Mr. Irwin says: 


Behind the present agitation lies a compelling 
economic motive. Europe can not recover if 
she goes on with the old race for armaments. 
She will collapse under the double burden. 
The world is so interlocked that if Europe 
blows up in anarchy we, though we hold to- 
gether, must suffer terribly. An agreement to 
limit armies and navies to the point where 
they can not be used aggressively can prob- 
ably be enforced. We have no formal law 
between nations, it is true; but that uncharted 
moral opinion of democracies is perhaps pow- 
erful enough to secure a rough working agree- 
ment until we get something better. It can 
not be done without the consent—indeed 
without the leadership—of the United States. 
We have as much economic and_ industrial 
power to manufacture navies and munitions 
as any three European nations, more popula- 
tion to furnish soldiers than any two Western 
European nations. If we arm to the teeth, the 
rest must follow through fear. 

Such partial disarmament will serve not 
only as temporary alleviation; it will be also 
in the nature of a remedy. Whatever movement 
sets the nations thinking positively about peace, 
whatever forces them into cooperation instead 
of competition, makes toward their final, com- 
plete understanding. 


But Mr. Irwin does not argue that there 
should be complete disarmament. His is 
an appeal, as has been noted, to common 
sense. So he says: 

Yet the fact remains: few Americans of 
spirit will want, in this era of the world, to 
strip us of all our defenses. That goes be- 
yond the reasonable pacifism which has hitherto 
been the general American attitude toward 
war. It becomes the non-resistance of the 
dreamer, Tolstoi. Apart from its danger, 
completely laying down our own arms would be 
no good, except by example. We must reach 
further back than that into the structure of 
things; try, with all the others, to repair this 
world-machine. At present, it is like some 
great, complex engine which has broken a 
vital part. It tends to beat itself to pieces 
with its own power. 


Mr. Irwin speculates, without exaggera- 
tion, on the possible armaments of the next 
war, which include germ bombs and gases 
so deadly that the imagination falters pictur- 
ing them. But it is the economic aspect of 
war which we have set out to consider here. 
Mr. Irwin tells about a talk he had just 
before the World War with an expert on 
good roads: 


We could, of course, pave every country 
road in the United States, and the economies 
it would introduce into transportation would 
make it a paying proposition in the end. But 
the initial cost and the upkeep—you can’t pos- 
sibly raise enough money. It would take, I 
estimate, 75 per cent of our Federal revenues. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A Cause of Power Losses 
—and a Proven Remedy 





During these days when business 
is gathering power for the word “Full 
Steam Ahead,” we feel that our sug- 
gestion of a proven increase in power 
transmission efficiency can’t help but 
appeal to the right type of executive. 

Of the several causes to which a loss 
of transmitted power may be charged, 
perhaps the most neglected is belt 
lacing. 


Why Belts “‘Wobble’’ 


In your plant how many belts run 
true, without wobbling over the face 
of the pulleys? You'll be surprised to 
learn the percentage—and, like the 
inefficient man you have weeded out, 
they, too, cost too much for the results 
they produce. They need remedying. 
However, the fault is easily corrected. 
Wobbling generally means merely poor 
or stretched lacing, without reflection 
on the manufacturer of the belt. 


ALLIGATOR 
Makes Belts Run True 


A straight running belt with a smooth, 
evenly-laced joint, gives maximum power 
because it is physically able to do so—and 
such a joint is insured in the very nature of 


ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing. This lacing 


= 
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Section of Belting mani with “the Neuaein 
Belt Lacing on Earth.’ 
can not stretch, tear or yield in the slightest. 
It is flexible only in its course over the pulleys. 
These features merit your instant considera- 
tion. 

Yet ALLIGATOR is a simple lacing. So 
easy to put on that any one can do it; so 
quickly that only three minutes average time 
is required—and only a hammer is needed. 
ALLIGATOR “never lets go’’-—proven the 
most efficient belt lacing in hundreds of care- 
ful tests. 





Nothing needed but a hammer to apply it— 
and you already have a hammer. 











The manufacturers of many of the best- 
known belts have for over ten years recom- 
mended ALLIGATOR because it increases 
belting efficiency. 


Used on All Belting 


ALLIGATOR lacing is made to fit any 
type or width of rubber, balata, leather, 
solid_woven cotton or canvas belts, from tape 
to 54-inch thickness. 


The long teeth pass between the burden- 
carrying fibers of the belt and do not cut 
them or require punch 
holes which reduce belt 
strength. 

Alligator Lacing _ is 
clinched down into the 
belt, making a smooth 
joint, which permits 
both sides of the belt 
ise eed eel to be used. 
prorency ben x be eethie te J The flexible joint 
4-ply fabric 3-16 to 9-32 hinges on a sectional 
thick. Note double stag- gtee] rocker-pin which 
gree tearm. practically eliminates 
wear, and is superior in desirability to pinions 
made of rawhide or other material. 





Thus we show you the points of progress 
in belt lacing since the days when the mill- 
wright made short-lived lace leather joints 
while men idled. We believe you'll appre- 
ciate the difference. ALLIGATOR should 
be made the standard lacing for all belts in 
your plant. It has proven its right. 


Send for 
This Great 
Book 


Let us send you 
now a copy of 
“Short Cuts to 
Power Transmis- . 45 
ee ~t Power Transmission 
let containing 
standard data on 
the selection, care 
and use of all 
types of belting. 
Also tables and 
simple formulas for figuring out new require- 
ments and replacements, and how to secure 
greatest efficiency from difficult. drives. 





Riera matt es 





Book already in use by prominent engi- 
neers and by a number of technical and 
engineering schools. It will pay you to 


glance through it and pass it on to your 
purchasing agent, superintendent or fore- 
man with your recommendations. 





S. Pat. Off. 


Reg. U. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4626 Lexington St., CHICAGO 
135 Finsbury Pavement, E. C. London 


Lets Go’? 





Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
4626 Lexington Street, Chicago- 

GENTLEMEN: Without obligation on our part kindly send 
us price lists and complete details on Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing. Also........ copies of your book, “Short Cuts to 
Power Transmission.” 


Ply PNGB 65k ccc de sos bs degawhalenss dunn nee 
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DURAND 
STEEL RACKS 


LET it. tire 


ganeeer’™ 


URAND Steel 


Racks are used 
in hundreds of widely 
differing kinds of bus- 
iness. They are as 
suitable to the type- 
writer business with its 
two thousand small 
parts as the automo- 
bile business with its 
radiators and fenders. 
They are equally use- 
ful in manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail 
businesses. 


They are strong, fire- 
proof, and can be 
easily rearranged to 
meet varying seasonal 
needs. 


Send for catalog of Durand Steel 
Lockers, or of Durand Steel Races 
and Shelving. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1511 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg 511 Park Row Bldg. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








There you are. This “impossible,” but pay- 
ing proposition, would take 75 per cent of 
our revenues; war in 1920 took 93 per cent. 
We could make all the common roads of the 
United States like the famous main highways 
of France or Belgium, for the cost of our 
wars, past, present, and future—and still have 
money in the bank. 


Either the nations of the world may spend 
their money on useful and profitable agencies 
of construction and production, or they may 
wait in readiness for instant destructive ac- 
tivity. There can be no hesitancy nor delay 
in the next war, no such dalliance as in the 
last. Mr. Irwin pictures its industrial effect: 


You must be prepared at the shortest no- 
tice to turn your dye-and-chemical works into 
poison gas works, your sewing machine and 
typewriter factories into factories for shell- 
parts—and so on through a thousand indus- 
tries. This requires an industrial readjustment 
obviously expensive, still more subtly expensive. 

When the war comes, you start war-work 
not desultorily as in 1914, but full speed from 
the mark—not at a 5 per cent scale gradually 
increasing, as in 1914, but as near as possible to 
a roo per cent scale. Your whole population 
has been mobilized, perhaps partly trained, in 
advance. Your young woman knows her place 
in the factory and reports at once to the fore- 
man, just as your young man knows his place 
in the ranks and reports at once to the ser- 
geant. The process of turning the whole 
national energy from wealth to waste begins at 
once, full power. 


Tariffs so drawn as not to work injustice 
to any given nation, international control of 
export capital, such as is proposed in the 
China Consortium, the elimination of 
“spheres” in backward countries, and an in- 
ternational agreement to use economic or 
armed force in punishing aggression and bel- 
ligerency—whether the agency be called a 
League of Nations or an association or a 
Hague Tribunal “with teeth in it’—are 
among the steps toward peace. Mr. Irwin 
does not offer a plea for the Covenant, and 
he realizes the imperfections of the Versailles 
Treaty; but he presents cogently and suc- 
cinctly the imperative necessity of averting 
“the next war” unless civilization is to go by 


the board. 
Other Worthwhile Books 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX PROCEDURE, 1921, by 
Robert H. Montgomery, the Ronald Press, 
New York. 

IMMIGRATION AND THE Future, by Francis 
Kellor, George H. Doran Company, New 
York; with a supplement, “The Federal 
Administration and the Alien,” by the same 
author. 

REVOLUTION AND Democracy, by Frederic C. 
Howe, B. W. Huebsch, Inc., New York; a 
discussion from the “radical” standpoint of 
monopoly of transportation, industry and 
credit, “sabotage by Big Business” and so on. 

Tue -Bustness MAN AND His OVERFLOW, by 
William E. Sweet, the Association Press, New 
York, copyrighted by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

Founpry MovurtpinG MACHINES AND PATTERN 
EQUIPMENT, by Edwin S. Carman, Penton 
Library. 

GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES. A monograph 
by the late Dr. E. B. Rosa on “Expenditures 
and Revenues of the Federal Government,” 
containing twenty-two figures and nineteen 
tables, has just been printed. It is a detailed 
analysis and discussion of Federal expendi- 
tures and revenues for the period 1910-1921, 
based on a_ functional classification of 
activities. 

AIRCRAFT YEAR Book, 1921, Manufacturers’ Air- 
craft Association, Inc., Small, Maynard and 
Co., New York. 
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Reduced to *22e3 


Sf cts 47 Letter File 


(For Years the Standard Low Priced File) 


Made of solid, kiln dried oak and furnished in 
Golden, Natural or Weathered finishes; Birch Ma- 
hogany 10% extra. Every one of the joints in 
the frame of this file is interlocked, glued and 
screwed guaranteeing a long lived, non-rackable 
letter cabinet. Drawers are equipped with easily 
adjusted follow blocks to keep contents in vertical 
position An assortment of drawers enables one 
to arrange a cabinet to provide for the filing of 
most any standard size business cards and papers 
Files can also be had in most any accessible 
heights and in Cap and I nvoice widths in addition 
to the regular Letter widths. 


fee Dealers are Most Everywhere 


and will be glad to quote you on any of the thou- 
sand items in our big Office Equipment, Office 
Supply and Bookcase Catalog, a copy of which 
will be sent you as well as copy of interesting 
booklet entitled 


‘‘Filing Suggestions’”’ 


Increase Your Desk Space 
By Using a ffx 
SWINGING STAND 


"> 
Made strong enough to 
hold typewriter or add'ng 
machine—just the thing 
for stenographer’s use for 
holding notebook while 
taking dictation. Tops 


are 14” x 18’ and are fur- 
nished in Golden, Natural 









No. 5 or Weathered Oak or 
Black Enamel] Birch Mahogany. If your 
Frame dealer cannot supply you, 


write direct. 
*Prices quoted apply in north, central and 
eastern states. Trifle higher in west, south and 
southwest 


The ff 2 Manufacturing Co. 





New York 92 Union St. 
ice = 
2 Park Piac: Monroe, Mich. 
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The spiril that animated our fore- 

° ey 2 ° ° fathers in the glorious upbuilding of 
Ship and Sailin American Ships our Nation on the seas bespoke even 
| in those early days an appreciation 


Your American Merchant Marine offers | Sey” 
| of the vital necessary of an American 


you fast, luxuriously appointed modern | hisvuhinst biiaiinn. 

steamships with metropolitan hotel serv- | Our heritage of such patriotic sac- 

ice of the highest type, affording the | rifices to establish for all time a far- | 
traveler every refinement, comfort and | reaching arm of commerce and good | 


will; to carry to the nations of the 
world the products of our fields 
and factories together with the spirit 
of American Ideals, demands of 
our citizenry that these noble efforts 
thall not have been made in vain. 


convenience. 

A freight and shipping service for the 
American exporter and importer, excep- 
tional in speed, reliability and safety to all 
parts of the world. 

See daily papers for schedule of sailing 
dates, ports of call, lists, etc. 
















EXPRESS, PASSENGER and FREIGHT SERVICES 


To Europe To South America 
U.S. Marit Steamsurp Co., INc. MuNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
45 Broadway New York City 67 Wall St., New York City 
To the Orient and Honolulu’ Atlantic-Pacific Coastwise To Japan, China, Manila 
THE ADMIRAL LINE MATSON NAVIGATION Co. Paciric Mair §S. S. Co. 
17 State Street New York City 120 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 10 Hanover Square, New York City 
L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 26 South Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 621 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR OTHER FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES, WRITE DEPARTMENT OF OPERATIONS 


SHIPPING BOARD 


ashington,D. C._ sd 








panera inn 
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Westinghouse 


INDUSTRIAL MOTORS _& AND CONTROLLERS 
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Motorization has done remarkable 
things in the textile and kindred 
industries. Westinghouse can sup- 
ply many facts to those interested. 


Even One Motor Is Better Than None 


Electrification of mammoth enterprises has been spectacular, 
but now is the time to consider the advantages of motors in 
commonplace installations. The facts are that motor methods 
sometimes offer greater possibilities of economy to the user 


ee 


chy apthaeer a 





Some industries must lay out all of small powered apparatus than to anyone else. 
operations with special regard to 2 = 
cleanliness. Westinghouse motors The same advantages of economy and reliability that the 


are specially adaptable in such cases. 


motor brings to the user of large units, it brings also to 
the user of smaller sizes. Westinghouse engineering fre- 
quently shows the way to exceptionally large savings on 
smaller installations, because the older types of power 
transmission are often least efficient on small units. Westing- 
house motors, designed to meet all classes of service, have 
been pioneers in many industries. These motors are made to 
exacting standards regardless of size and class of service. 





wt Even one motor will materially reduce your power cost. Talk 
Where a plant is crowded, where : ut it. 
Sead TDUMMNGGle. wtaere the eabety to the nearest Westinghouse office about it 


Fg eee lary lnerieneel WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


motors always offer a solution. Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 














